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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824. By George 
Waddington, Esq. Author of “ ‘Travels m 
Ethiopia,” &c. 12mo. pp. 248. London, 1825. 

"To this small volume, but unquestionably by far 

‘the most impartial and valuable picture yet given 

to the public of the Greek Revolution, and its pre- 

sent aspects, we could not do sufficient justice 
within the usual limits which we can afford to 
one publication, even though extended through 
several of our Gazettes: in the first instance, we 
are hardly able to introduce it to our readers, as 
being at the same time concise, important, and 
graphic. The author has visited more points of 
the scene of action than any other writer, and he 
thas viewed what was going on with less of preju- 
dice and partizanship. Thus, while he exposes 
the atrocities of the Turks, he does not, conceal 
the barbarities of their opponents. In short, it is 

a work which we recommend freely to all who 

feel a wish for information respecting the Greek 

cause; and would attain their object through the 
medium of an exceedingly well written aad inter- 
esting narrative. 

We pass an Introduction of great good sense, 
and other luminous expositions of the origin of 
this illustrious contest, (for so it is, in spite of all 
that has obscured or stained it), to lay before our 
readers merely two or three insul specimens 
of the author, to whose general considerations we 
cannot now do justice. When at Napoli di Ro- 
mania, in March 1824, (then commanded bythe! 
Phrourarch Panos, the son of the Capitan Coloco- 
troni) he writes thus : 

“One afternoon, I happened to pay my re- 
pects to Capitan Panos at some moment of par- 
ticular interest. 1 found him surrounded by his 
divan of shaggy officers and soldiers, seated and 
standing in every attitude, and loaded with arms ; 
and moving among them, as if for contrast, I 
perceived with surprise, his very young and beau- 
tiful bride. Her light-hearted gaiety and grace- 
fulness infused a singular sort of animation into 
the gloomy assembly. 

“ Another lady of equal distinction, and more 
nowriety, assisted at this extraordinary council of 
war. Most people have heard of the ‘ heroine’ 

: this important person was born at Hy- 
dra ; but as her husband, to whose large property 
she has succeeded, was a native of Spezzia, her 
usual residence is in that island. She displayed 
much zeal in the beginning of the Revolution, 
and equip ved several vessels for the naval ser- 
vice ; xe : o- her attention towards the 

> She formed an early connexion with Co- 
locotroni, and shared, if res be not much belied, 
no trifling proportion of the plunder of Tripolizza. 

She certainly entered that city a few days after 

its capture, while its streets were yet reeking 

With blood, in a kind of triumph, on horseback, 

astride, after the manner of Orientals and Ama- 

ons. Since that period, she has married her 
pretty daughter to Capitan Panos, thus strength- 
ening her continental influence ; while old Colo- 
cotroni obtained by the connexion the support of 








# considerable party in. Spezzia. Thus, then, is Pa 


Bobolina, at the same time an Islander and a 
Cani 
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are we not educated in the flattering belief that 
heroines are a species distinctively valiant, gene- 
rous, and disinterested—surpassingly beautiful, 
and of unfading youth? Such ought to be the 
heroine Bobolina ; and it is not without reluc- 
tance that I am brought to confess that this war- 
like lady, the Hippolyta of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is old, unmannerly, ugly, fat, shapeless, and 
avaricious. 

“« Some spirit of enterprise and speculation she 
most assuredly possesses, nor has she failed to 
turn it to a very profitable use. ‘Two mints have 
been established under her auspices, at Spezzia 
and Napoli ; the rapid depreciation of the Turkish 
piastre, and the little: intrinsic value of the last 
gold coinage, have opened a lucrative field for 
forgery: the coinage has been imitated by the 
Greeks with great success, and large quantities 
of it have been privately imported as Turkish 
money, into various parts of Asia. Similar at- 
tempts were made to imitate the Spanish dollar, 
but not with the same success; in weight, in- 
deed, the forged seldom falls short of the real 
dollar; but the indifference of the execution 
makes them instantly distinguishable, In the 
mean time, this false coinage has obtained very 
little circulation among the Greeks ; that pecu- 
niary people throws far too keen a regard of 
scrutiny on a dollar or a.-machmoodie, to be easily 
deceived as to its genuineness or value ; all; too, 
are aware of the fraud -which it is attenipted to 
limpose upon them, and allyare well acqwainted, 
with its heroic authoress—so well, that the very 
name which they always apply to a false coin is 
the name of the lady to whose ingenuity they feel 
obliged for it; and Bobdlinu, ifshe be destined 
to any sort of immortality, will descend to poste- 
rity as a bye-word, 

“« There is yet one other * heroine, of whom) 
justice and gallantry alike require me to say some- 
thing ; her name ie Mandé ; she-is of the distin- 
guished Mavroyeni family, and is an inhabitant 
(if not native) of Miconi. She maintained many 
soldiers at the siege of Tripolizza, and has contri- 
buted liberally and zealously towards the success 
of the contest. She has reaped the rewards of 
disinterestedness,: a house which ‘she possessed 
near Napoli, and which contained much of her 
property, was very lately entered by a body of 
soldiers, plundered, and burnt ; and all this was 
done, as far as I can learn, without any provoca- 
tion, and with the most perfect impunity. She 
has now retired to Tripolizza, where her inti- 
macy is said to be respectfully courted: by De- 
metrius Ypsilanti. She is described to be a tall, 
thin, unattractive person, of about five-and-thirty.” 





** * | afterwards heard still another well authenticated 
story of a heroine, but [ am sorry to add that this lady 
was anonymous, A young Greek girl it seems, of extra- 
vagant beauty, marched with her brethren, in male 
attire, against Vussuf Pasha and the Lalliotes ; she was 
taken, and brought before the Pasha. Yussuf was strack 
by the appearance of his prpenee, and determined that 
so handsome a head should not be sent to Constantino- 
ple; he granted him life, and even ordered him admis- 
sion among his own slaves. Here, however, whether 
from gratitude for the former favour, or disinclination to 
the latter, the young soldier discovered her sex; the 
sha, of course, became instantly enamoured ; the cap- 
tive was obdurate and inflexible; nor was it till after 
she had rejected many tempting but exceptionable over- 


his fourth wife.” 





“ Nothing is so dull and unpopular as truth : 
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Such are the heroines of modern Greece: we 
shall contrast it with a picture of her heroes. 

« The leader of the Klephiic, or Robber party, 
was Theodore Colocotroni. Descended from a 
race of noble bandits, he had obtained some per- 
sonal honour in his hereditary profession, before 
his admission into the English service ; and in 
the interval, during a residence of some months 
(or years) at Zante, he had exercised with suc- 
cess the trade of a butcher. He was called to 
the Morea very early in the Revolution, A for- 
tunate engagement in the neighbourhood of Tri- 
polizza established his military character, and 
the plunder of that city in October, 1821, pro- 
vided him with the most effectual means of sup- 
porting that character. 

“The party properly Klephtic gradually ac- 
quired many adherents in the Morea, and several 
distinguished persons, who had never practised 
brigandage, became associated with it; some 
from mere love of military license, many from 
their connexion with the family of their chief, 
and many from ambition and avarice.. These, 
united, formed the party of the Capitani, in 
which more indefinite and sonorous name, its 
Klephtic origin was merged and forgotten. Petro 
Bey, Deliyanni, and others, obtained some esti- 
mation and authority—but Colocotroni was still 
the idol; and during the first year of the insur- 
rection. he possessed, in spite of the, name of 
Ypsilanti, almost. uelimi influence “im the 
Morea,” . 

At Tripolizza, Mr. ‘Waddington paid his com- 
pliments to this autliority. * 

“T have,”’ he relates, “‘ presented myself three 
or four times at the levees of Colocotroni, and 
have received from him repeated assurancés 
of his peculiar respect for the English nation, and 
his attachment to its individual members; and, 
in fact, he immediately provided me with an ex- 
cellent lodging which I could not otherwise have 
procured. These professions amuse me the more, 
as the old hypocrite is notoriously anti-Anglican, 
and is continually ‘and publicly accusing the 
British Government of designs to occupy and 
enslave the Morea. His manners, however, to 
do .him justice, are utterly devoid of urbanity, 
and, like his countenance and dress, are precisely 
those which best become a distinguished captain 
of banditti. His court seems to consist of about 
fifteen capitani, who seat themselves on the sofa 
which lines three sides of his spacious all ; 
from the walls are ded Turkish muskets 
curiously inlaid, with many valuable pistols and. 
sabres, His capitani-are as filthy a crew as I 
ever beheld, and for the most part ill-looking 
and very meanly attired ; but the most misera- 
bly starving wretch that I have observed among 
them, is a Papas, or priest, bonneted and bearded, 
but still military. The usual covering for their 
head is nothing more than ‘the red cap of the 
country ; but there are generally two or three 
of the party who think proper, from whatsoever 
feeling of vanity, to burden themselves with ex- 
tremely large and shapeless turbans; Coloco- 
troni takes little notice of any of them, and 
seldom rises at their entrance. The fourth side 
of the room is occupied by a number of soldiers, 





tures, that she was at last admitted tothe vacant sofa of 


who remain standing ; upon some occasion Colo- 
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cotroni thought proper to command them to*re- 
tire,—they obeyed reluctantly and slowly, and 
in a very few minutes returned in parties of two 
and three, and re-occupied their station. There 
is no-smoking, nor any circulation of coffee or 
conversation. This singularly dull scene may 
last about twenty minutes, and then, on some 
signal from the Chief, the party rise and dis- 
rse.” ; 
MT he following are more general remarks : 

«1 have learnt with sorrow, but without sur- 
prise, that the violent change of circumstances 
has produced a sad revolution in the morals of 
the female part of the population ; but this, if it 
be a necessary, is happily anly a temporary, 
evil, and will disappear in the train of those 
calamitous events which have introduced it.” 

Of the dispute between the Capitani and the 
Constitutionalists (at the head of whom is Mav- 
rocordato,) Mr. W. says— 

“ This present will prove, if I mistake not, the 
most innocent civil war on record. Scarcely a 
movement will be made, of which some intrigue 
shall not previously have secured the success, 
With abundance of negotiation, threats, promises, 
bribery, and perjury, there will happily be ex- 
tremely‘little bloodshed. Greeks are any thing 
rather than hard fighters ; indeed, they will never 
fight if they can avoid it, except under the most 
favourable circumstances of position, numbers, or 
darkness, A few hundred markémen defend one 
of those impenetrable passes, with which the 
country abounds, against a body of Turkish ca- 
valry, who present themselves, stu idly rather 
than ly, to be butche and plun- 
dered. Any offensive movement is a surprise, 
Se I know no single instance, 

uring whole contest, of a battle * well dis- 
ted, on equal terms, on fair ground, and 
the face" of day. Ev d eee kai ddecoor, 
fs no longer the motto of Grecian heroism: 
* dolus an virtus’ is discovered to be the securer 
principle.” . 

We rejoice to learn of. Athens, that after all 
the vicissitudes and devastations to which that 
glorious city has been exposed, 

“ Very trifling injury has been sustained by the 
remains of antiquity. The Parthenon, as the 
noblest, has also been the severest sufferer ; for 
the lantern of Demosthenes, which had been 
much defaced by the conflagration of the convent, 
of which it formed a part, has already received 
some repairs from the care of the French Vice- 
Consul, Any damage of the Parthenon is irre- 
parable, It appears that the Turks, having ex- 
pended all their balls, broke down the south- 
west end of the wall of the cella in search of 
lead, and boast to have been amply rewarded for 
their barbarous labour. But this is the extent 
of the damage. Nocolumn has been overthrown, 
nor any of the sculptures displaced or disfigured. 
1 believe all the monuments, except these two, to 
have escaped unviolated by the hand of war: but 
almost at the moment of the commencement of 
the Revolution, the temple of Theseus was 
touched by a flash’ of propitious lightning, so 
little injurious to the building, that we might be 
tempted to consider it an omen of honour and 

We can hardly bring ourselves to conclude, 
where so fine a field is left to us; but we shall, 
next week, return more systematically to the 
harvest, and, as far as our space will allow us, 
go further into the information afforded by this 
volume. 





** ® The battle of Petta approaches most nearly to an 
exception ; but that was fought by Germans, and lost by 
the treachery of Greeks.” 


The Italian Novelists, &c.: translated from the 
Original Italian, with Notes Critical and Bio- 
ical. By Thomas Roscoe. 12mo. 4vols. 
don, 1825. S. Prowett. 
Tue work now before us has long been a deside- 
ratum in English history. The fountains, whence 
so much of our literature has, like the Nile, 
taken its long and fertilizing course, at once 
attract the research of the philosopher, and the 
imagination of the bard. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the progress of that mental alchymy by 
which metal, base, soiled, or shapeless, becomes 
delicate in its polish, and graceful in its propor- 
tion. Into no worthier hands could the task of 
selection and translation have fallen, than into 
those of Mr. Roscoe; he has both the industry 
for research, and the taste for appreciation. The 
character of these Italian novels is well known ; 
partly historical facts, dressed up romance- 
fashion ; odd hoaxes ; love tales, purelyimagina- 
tive, and others of a humourous and satirical turn ; 
they reflect the whole spirit of the age in which 
they had birth. This collection contains selected 
tales so far back as the Cento Novelle.Antiche, or 
Hundred Ancient Tales, down to Robustiano 
Girono ; and it is to the last degree curious to 
remark in how many forms these fictions have 
become familiar to us. Amid such variety as 
these volumes present, it is really difficult to 
make a choice, but the following tale is, we 
think, less known than many of its companions. 
We must add, that it is the history of an ena- 
moured youth, who has at last obtained an inter- 
view with the hard-hearted mistress of his 
affections. 

‘‘ Finding that all his efforts proved quite 
fruitless, and that it was impossible to make any 
impression, he threw himself once more at her 
feet, with tears in his eyes, declaring that, if 
she the cruelty to deprive him of all 
hope, he sliould not long survive. The lady re- 
mained silent, and Messer Filiberto, then sum- 
monitig his utmost pride and fortitude to his aid, 
prepared to take his leave ; beseeching her only 
in the common courtesy and hospitality of the 
country, to grant him, in return for his long love 
and sufferings, a single kiss, which, against all 
social laws, she had before denied him ; although 
it was generally yielded to all strangers who en- 
tered an hospitable roof. ‘I wish,’ replied Donna 
Zilia, ‘ I knew whether your affection for me is 
so strong as you pretend, for then, if you will 
but take a vow to observe one thing, I will grant 
what you require. I shall then believe I am 
truly beloved, but never till then.’ The lover 
eagerly swore to observe the conditions she should 
impose, and seized the price of the promise he 
had given. ‘ Now, Signor Filiberto,’ exclaimed 
the lady, ‘ prepare to execute the cruel sentence 
I shall impose. It is my will and pleasure that 
you no longer trouble me with such entreaties for 
the future, at least for some time ; and if you are 
a true knight, you will not again unseal your lips 
for the space of three years.’ The lover was 
greatly surprised and shocked, on hearing so 
harsh and unjust a sentence ; though at the same 
time, he signified his submission by his silence, 
merely nodding his assent. Soon after, making 
the lady a low bow, he took his departure for his 
own residence. There, taking the affair into 
his most serious consideration, he at last came 
to the fixed resolution of submitting to this very 
severe penalty, as a punishment, at least, for his 
folly, in so lightly sporting with his oath. Sud- 
denly, then, he became dumb, and feigning that 
he bad met with some accident, he set out from 
Moncaliero, on his return to Virle. His friends, 
on finding him in this sad condition, expressed 
the utmost sorrow and surprise ; but, as he re- 
‘gained his usual cheerfulness, and sense enough 
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to conduct his own affairs, they corresponded with 
him as well as if he had retained the nine parts 


« About the period of his arrival in France, 


attempting to recover possession of the domi- 
nions which his predecessors had lost. Having 


successes in Normandy. On arriving 


whom he experienced a very 
which was rather enhanced by their knowledge 
of the cruel misfortune under which he laboured, 


to enter into the King’s body guards ; and being 


was much applauded, no less by his Majesty 
than by all his friends. Having equipped him- 
self in a suitable manner he accompanied a divi- 
sion of the army intended to carry Rouen by 
assault, Here he performed such feats of strength 
and heroic valour in the presence of the King, as 
to excite the greatest admiration ; and on the 
third attack the place was carried by storm. His 
Majesty afterwards inquiring more particularly 
into the history of the valiant knight, and learv- 
ing that he was one of the lords of Virle m 
Piedmont, instantly conferred upon him an office 
in his royal household, and ‘presented him with 
a large sum of money as an encouragement to 
persevere in the noble career he had commenced, 


the impediment in his speecb. Our hero, smiling 
at this observation, expressed his gratitude for 
these royal favours as well as he could ; shaking 
his fist at the same time, in token = a> would 
nish his Majesty’s adversaries. m after, a 
aid dda guenl between the French and 
the enemy for the possession of a bridge. The 
affair becoming serious, and the trumpets sound- 
ing to arms, the King, in order to encourage his 
troops, galloped towards the spot: Talbot, the 
commander of the English forces, was already 
there, and had nearly obtained possession of the 
bridge. His Majesty was in the act of encou- 
raging his soldiers, when Messer Filiberto, on 
his black charger, passed him at full speed with 
his company. With his lance in rest, he rode 
full at the horse of Talbot, which fell to the 
ground. Then seizing his huge club, and fol- 
lowed by his companions, he made such terrible 
havoc among the English, that, dealing death 
in every blow, he shortly dispersed them on all 
sides, and compelled them to abandon their posi- 
tion on the bridge. It was with difficulty that 
their commander himself effected his escape ; 
while King Charles, following up his success, . 
a short time obtained possession of the whole 0 
Normandy. : 
“On this occasion the King returned public 
thanks to the heroic Filiberto, and * the presence 
of all the first nobility of his kingdom, mvest 
him with the commangil of several castles, with 
a hundred men at arms to attend him. He now 
stood so high in favour at court, that the Monarch 


spared no experise to obtain the first 





of speech. Committing his affairs to the conduct | 
of his steward, a distant relation, in whom he | 
had-the highest confidence, he determined to set 
out on a tour for France, to beguile, if possible, | 
the irksomeness of his situation. Of an ex- | 
tremely handsome person, and possessing noble 
and imposing manners, the misfortune under | 
which he appeared to labour was doubly re. © 

ed, wherever our hero made his appearance, | 


Charles, the seventh of that name, was engaged [ 
in a warm and sanguinary war against the English, © 


already driven them from Gascony and other 7 
parts, he was busily preparing to follow up his 7 
at this © 
sovereign’s court, Messer Filiberto had the good © 
fortune to tind several of his friends among the ~ 
barons and cavaliers in the King’s service, from © 
kind reception, — 


But as it was not of such a nature as to incapa- © 
citate him for battle, he madesigns that he wished 


a knight of well known prowess, this resolution | 


observing at the same time, that he trusted some © 
of his physicians would be enabled to remove 
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Tvice that could be found in every country, with 
the hope of restoring him to the use of speech ; 
and, after holding a sol tournament in 
honour of the French victories, -he proclaimed a 
reward of ten francs to be paid to any 

hysician, OF other person, who should be fortu- 

discover the means of restoring 





well, but that he had not yet recovered his 
speech ; motioning, at the same time, with his 
fingers towards his mouth. On this she informed 
him that she now absolved him from his vow, 
that she had travelled to Paris for that purpose 
and that he might talk as much as he pleased. 
But the dumb lover, only motioning his thanks, 





peech to a dumb cavalier, who had 
lost his voice in, a single night. The fame of 
this reward reaching as far as Italy, many adven- 
turers, induced by the hope of gain, sallied forth 
fo try their skill, however vainly, since it was 
i ‘ble to make him speak against his will. 


pretence of performing 

‘ments on the dumb gentleman, until the 
whole capital became infested with quacks, his 
Majesty ordered a fresh proclamation to go forth, 
stating, that whoever undertook to effect the cure, 
should thenceforth, in case of failing to perform 
what he promised, be put to death, unless he 
‘4 down the sum of ten thousand francs. The 
good effect of this regulation was quickly per- 
ceived, in the diminution of pretenders to in- 
fallible cures, few caring to risk their fortunes or 
their lives, in case of their inability to pay, 
though they had before been so. liberal of their 
tation. When the tidings of Messer Fili- 


berto’s fortune and favour at the French 


King’s court reached Moncaliero, Donna Zilia, 


imagining that his continued silence must be 
solely owing to the vow he had taken, and the 
time being at length nearly expired, fancied it 
would be no very bad speculation to secure the 
ten thousand francs for herself. Not doubting 
but that his love remained still warm and con- 
stant, and that she really possessed the art of 
removing the dumbness at her pleasure, she re- 
solved to lose no time in setting off directly for 
Paris, where she was introduced to the com- 
missioners appointed to preside over Messer 
Filiberto’s case. ‘1 am come, my lords,’ she 
observed, ‘hearing that a gentleman of the 
court has for some time past lost his speech, to 
yestore to him that invaluable faculty, possessing 
for that purpose some secret reme ies, which | 
trust will prove efficacious. In the course of a 
fortnight he will probably be one of the most 
eloquent men at court ; and I am quite willing 
to run the risk of the penalty, if I perform not 
my engagement as required, There must, how- 
ever, no witness to my proceedings ; the 
patient must be entrusted entirely to me. I 
should not like every pretender to obtain a know- 
ledge of the secret I possess ; it is one which 
will require the utmost art in its application.’ 
Rejoiced to hear her speak with so much confi- 
dence on the subject, the commissioners imme- 
diately despatched a message to Messer Filiberto, 
informing him that a lady had just arrived from 
Piedmont, boasting that she could perform what 
the most learned of the faculty in France had 
failed to do, by restoring the dumb to speech. 
The answer to this was, an invitation to wait 
upon our hero at his own residence, when he re- 
cognized the cruel beauty who had imposed so 
severe a penance, and concluded at the same time 
that she had undertaken the journey, not out of 
any affection for him, but with the most merce- 
nary views, Reflecting on his long sufferings and 
unrequited affection, his love was suddenly con- 
verted into a strong desire of revenge : he there- 
fore came to a determination of still playing the 
mute, and not deigning to exchange a single 
word with her, merely bowed to her politely at a 
distance. After some moments’ silence, the lady, 
finding that he had no inclination to speak, in- 
quired, in a gentle tone, whether he was ata loss 
to discover in whose 4 he was? He gave 
to understand that 


still continued as silent as before ; until the lady, 
losing all patience, very freely expressed her dis- 
appointment and displeasure. Still it availed her 
nothing, and fearful of the consequences to her- 
self, if he persisted in his unaccountable obsti- 
nacy, she had at length had recourse to caresses and 
essions, Which, whatever advantage he chose 
to take of them, proved ultimately as fruitless to 
restore his eloquence, as every other means, The 
tears and prayers of the lady, to prevail upon 
became now doubly clamorous ; 
repented her former cruelty and 
folly, which h brought her into the predicament 
of forfeiting either ten thousand francs or her life. 
She would immediately have been placed under 
a military guard, had it not been for the inter- 
cession of the dumb gentleman, who made signs 
that they should desist, The penalty, however, 
was to be enforced; but the lady, being of an 
excessively avaricious turn, resolved rather to die 
than to furnish the prescribed sum, and thus de- 
prive her beloved boy of a portion of his inheri- 
tancee When reduced to this extremity, Messer 
Filiberto, believing that upon the whole he had 
sufficiently revenged himself, took compassion 
upon her sufferings, and hastened to obtain an 
audience of the King. He entreated as a special 
favour, that his Majesty would remit the fine, 
and grant liberty to her, as well as to some other 
debtors, which, in the utmost surprise at hearing 
the sound of his voice, the King promised to do. 
He then proceeded to inform his Majesty of the 
whole history of -his attachment to the lady, and 
the strange results by which it had been attended 
to hoth parties, though fortunately all had ended 
well. Messer Filiberto then hastened to hold an 
audience with the lady, seriously proposing to 
give her a little good pT ; and she was quite 
as much rejoiced as his Majesty, when she first 
heard him speak. ‘ You may recollect, madam,’ 
he observed, ‘ that some time ago, when at Mon- 
caliero, I expressed the most ardent and constant 
attachment to you; an attachment which I did 
not then think that time could have ever dimi- 
nished. But your conduct in cheating me into 
the vow of silence, and your cruelty to me, as 
well before that time as since, have wrought a 
complete change in my sentiments towards you. 
I have acquired wealth and honours ; I stand high 
in the favour of my Monarch ; and having, I 
think, taken ample revenge upon you, by the fears 
and trouble you have experienced, 1 have not 
only granted you your liberty and your life, but 
ordered you to be freely supplied with every con- 
venience and facility for your return home. I 
need not advise you to conduct yourself in future 
with care and prudence ; in all the economical 
virtues you are reputed to be unrivalled ; but I 
would venture to hint, that from the example I 
have in this instance afforded you, you will be 
more cautious how you sport with the feelings of 
those who love you, as it is an old saying—that 
the wily are often taken in their own nets.’ He 
then provided her with an honourable escort, and 
money to defray her expenses ; while he himself, 
not long after, received the hand of a young 
beauty of the court, bestowed upon him by his 
royal master.” 

The biographical notices are brief, but com- 
prise much information ; and of the translation 
we can speak in terms of unqualified commenda- 
tion ; in short, these volumes should be found 
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nevertheless, foundation order of literary archi- 
tecture. ‘The engravings are of a mixed charac- 
ter, several of them happily conceived, and others 
not so well drawn; but all rettily finished, in 
as far as the burin is concerned. 
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SSS ere Terra 
Apology addressed to the Travellers’ Club; or, Anec- 
dotes of Monkeys. 12mo. pp- 183. “London 

1895. J. Murray. 

TraveLLEns see strange sights, before they can 
form themselves into Clubs at home to surprise 
each other with relations of their adventures. 
Our present author is not behind his fellows in 
the wonders which he has witnessed, nor in the 
stories which he tells. His Anecdotes of Mon- 
keys, whether collected or experienced, well me- 
rit the honours anticipated from the Travellers” 
Club and from Pidcock’s Menagerie, where 
there is another assembly of odd animals from all 
corners of the earth, roaring, ringing bells, mow- 
ing and chattering. Indeed we have thought that 
there was a strong resemblance between the cele- 
brated Institution alluded to, and our superior 
neighbours in Exeter Change. Brought toge- 
ther from distances of from five hundred to five 
thousand miles, the menagerie, in both cases, is al- 
together extraordinary. Here a mighty bashaw, 
and there a mighty elephant from Ind rings the 
bell for dinner: here a petit-maitre jabbers French, 
and there an ape sports a dialect apparently of 
similar origin, if not distinctly the same. Here is 
the rough seafaring man of travel—there the Polar 
bear, to the existence of each of whom salt water 
is indispensable. Here is the grey antiquary ex- 
plorer of buried relics, and there the white badger 
which burrows under grounds where all its trea~ 
sures lie. Here is the person who ascended the 
second Cataract, and therethe crocodile of the Nile. 
Here is the erudite quarto-tour book-maker, and 
there the porcupine with all his quils. Here are 
many who fancy themselves the greatest of lions, 
and there are the great lions themselves. In 
short, we might trace the likeness between every 
box of the one and cage of the other; but the 
speculation would be unprofitable, and we rather 
address ourselves to the author’s most authentic, 
illustrative, and useful Anecdotes of Monkeys. 

« Tf we were” says he, (beginning with Sailor 
Monkeys) ‘‘in possession of a journal kept on 
board the Ark, we should no duubt be much 
better informed of the habits of animals than we 
are; whether it be that the natural disposition 
of the beasts, like our own, developes itself more 
freely on shipboard, from the absence of those oc- 
cupations and amusements which give it an arti- 
ficial colouring ashore, or whether it be simply 
that the peculiarities of the animal are only more 
discernible from his being brought into a closer 
contact with man, However this may be, the 
fact is, I think, undeniable, and I shall therefore 
begin my Apology with anecdotes of two Sailor 
Monkeys, intending to pursue my object per mare, 
per terras. 

“The first of these sailed on board a frigate, 
and, though always in scrapes, was the favourite 
both of cabin and ward-room, and indeed of 
every mess except the midshipmen’s, being per- 
haps disliked by these young gentlemen, for the 
same reasons that poor cousins (as a French 
author observes) are ill seen by us, to wit, for 
approaching them too nearly in nature. 

“« This animal was distinguished, like the rest 
of his tribe, by a propensity to gratuitous mis- 
chief, and one of his principal amusements in 
fine weather was to possess himself of a plate, 
cup, or saucer, which he would break to pieces 
in the chains, and throw overboard, watching the 
fragments descending through the water with 
infinite gratification. ‘ This,’ the reader will 


knew her perfectly!on the shelves of all lovers of the light, but! perhaps say, ‘any monkey might do ;’ but another 
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of his exploits can hardly, I think, be paralleled 
by any fact in monkish history. 

= This monkey was well aware of there being 
a large store of apples in a locker, in the ward- 
room ; but his thievish tricks were so well known, 
that he was excluded from all legitimate access 
to it. Under these circumstances, he provided 
himself with a piece of wadding, and with this 
implement in one hand, and swinging himself 
from the stern gallery with the other, he broke a 
pane in the ward-room window with his wadding, 
and having carefully picked out the broken glass, 
introduced himself into the forbidden territory. 
Here, like the animal in the fable, he gorged him- 
self so fully that he was unable toretreat. Being 
taken in the fact, he received the discipline of 
the rope’s end, but derived little benefit from his 
chastisement, 

“The captain, who had also suffered from 
his depredations, conceived the idea of a more 
effectual punishment ; but this not only led to 
no reform, but was the cause of a new and most 
ludicrous offence. 

«“‘ He was in the habit, it seems, of stealing 
preserved apricots; into which a quantity of 
manna was infused by the captain’s order. The 

beast, who (as was expected) swallowed the bait, 
was considerably inconvenienced by the effects of 
his medicine, but found out a mode of remedy 
and revenge. He took possession of one of the 
quarter-galleries, having observed to what pur- 
poses they were appropriated, kept his seat 
within for some hours, and was only dislodged 
by breaking down the bulk-head. 

«« All these pranks, however provoking at the 
moment, seemed only to make him a greater fa- 
vourite with the crew. ‘The captain himself, 
who studied pug’s happiness as much as the 
others, and who perhaps thought he might be 
somewhat steadied by matrimony, was anxious to 
provide him with a wife. 

«« It was at this period that a trifling mistake 
in wording an order, inundated all England with 
monkeys. E—— W , distinguished by his 
passion for a conservatory, meant to write to his 
correspondent in the Brazils, to collect and serid 
him the two hundred varieties of the monkey- 

lant: but unfortunately omitted the word plant. 
Ta consequence of this order, arrived a letter 
from his correspondent, informing him that he had 
sent him one hundred and seventy-three varie- 
ties of the monkey, which were all that were 
known in Rio de Janeiro and its neighbourhood ; 
but he had no doubt that the order could be com- 
pleted by his agents in the interior. 

“ Before the unhappy botanist could provide 
for the disposal of this wilderness of monkeys, came 
another letter, out of which dropt an ominous 
paper, ‘half printed and half written,’ which 
was a bill of lading in the usual form—‘ Shipt by 
the grace of God, sound and in good condition, on 
board the good ship Friendly Endeavour, 173 
monkeys, &c. &c. &c. and so God send the good 
ship Friendly Endeavour, with her cargo, to a 
safe port.’ , having a little reco- 
vered from his consternation, proceeded to read 
the letter from which this fearful annunciation had 
dropt. This was from the captain of the good 
ship Friendly Endeavour, informing him ‘ that 
he was arrived in the river with 169 out of 173 
monkeys consigned to him, four having died upon 
the passage; and begging him to have them 
landed as soon as possible, for they began to be 
very mischeevous.’ 
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“They were landed as soon as possible, were|for his activity, and for some time was entitled 
disposed of with equal speed, and, in consequence, | by the sailors, ‘ Deputy-captain of the fore-top.’ 


an un ented fall took place in the monkey- 


market, Exports were now made to the re-| gular practice. 


motest . 
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bought a in by the possessor of the maritime 
monkey, ‘ak aon by him in marriage to his 


favourite. : 


pair appeared to be complete; and the frigate 
sailed upon a summer cruize during their honey- 
moon. e husband, however, soon grew indif- 
ferent ;-and indifference was soon succeeded by 
i This was manifested by angry looks, 
chatter, and even blows, upon the female perse- 
vering in her attentions. 
«« All were much disappointed and scandalized 
at the evil success of so promising a union, 
“ At length, however, an apparent change took 
place in the husband’s conduct, and was hailed 
with correspondent joy by the ship’s company. 
Their pleasure was, however, of short duration, 
for the traitor, having one fine day decoyed his 
wife out to the end of the fore-top-gallant yard, 
as if to show her something at sea, and sat down 
with her on the spar, slipt his paw under her 
sitting part and tumbled her overboard. 
‘«‘T never shall forget the momentary horror 
with which this was witnessed by all, with the 
exception of a French captain then a prisoner on 
board, who, turning to the second lieutenant, ex 
claimed, ‘ Parbleu, Monsieur, ce drolela a beau- 
coup de caractére.’” 
The story of the Monkeys vice monkey-plants 
reminds us of a similar mistake which —— 
to the E— of S——y, one of the greatest Roman 
Catholic peers in England. His Lordship, early 
in spring, wrote to —-— —————,, his bookseller 
in town, and, among other orders, requested him 
to send to the country two hundred asparagus. 
The unlucky bibliopole, reading hastily, mistook 
the word for asperges, the branches with which 
the sprinkling of holy water is performed in the 
Catholic Church. He was astonished, to be sure, 
at the number wanted by his noble correspondent ; 
but, anxious to do his utmost, he traversed Lon- 
don in pursuit of asperges. With great toil and 
diligence he got together fifty, which he trans- 
mitted to the Earl, acquainting him at the same 
time that it was impossible to execute his order 
fully at once, but the whole number should be 
completed with all possible speed. But we must 
get back to the second Sailor Monkey, who, says 
the writer of these Anecdotes, “went to sea, 
accompanied by a bear, with a relation of mine, 
who was captain of a small sloop of war, and 
who professed to take them with a view to keep- 
ing his men in good humour. I believe it was 
to minister to his own amusement. Probably 
both objects were attained. 
‘‘The monkey principally extracted his fun 
from the bear. This beast, who was of a saturnine 
complexion, indulged himself much in sleeping 
on the sunny side of the deck. On these occa- 
sions the monkey would overhaul his paws and 
twitch out any hair which may be found matted 
by tar or pitch, the suffering which to remain 
seemed to be a great scandal in his opinion. 
«« At other times he would open Bruin’s eye- 
lids and peep into his eyes, as if to ascertain 
what he was dreaming about. The bear, irri- 
tated at such liberties being taken with his 
person, used to make clumsy attempts to revenge 
himself, but his persecutor was off in an instant. 
The rigging was, on these occasions, his place of 
refuge. Thither he was indeed followed by his 
enemy; but poor Bruin was but an indifferent 
top-man, and seldom got beyond lubber’s hole. 
“ The monkey, on the contrary, was famous 


He obtained this designation a very sin- 


Having observed the excitement 


“ For some time the happiness of the wedded chattering with a 


lowed, seemed to be highly agreeable to him, 
the fore-top became his favourite station ; from 
whence he made his signals with great energy, 

ng ¥ peculiar scream when any ves- 
sel was in sight, and indicating by signs in what 
direction it appeared. 

“« Pug continued to volunteer his services for 
some time in this manner, and constantly found 
his reward. But, at length, upon the sloop’s 
getting on bad cruizing ground, he found his em- 
ployment dull, and, by way of enlivening it, 
amused himself with giving false alarms, 

“‘ He was started for this by the boatswain’s 
mate, and lost his rank as Deputy-captain of the 
fore-top. In lieu of which, moreover, he was 
new-named Monk: the Marine; a denomination 
which he certainly knew to be opprobrious, as he 
resented it with grimaces, chatter, and, wherever 
he dared, with blows. 

“* Though he was fond of the excitement of 
a chase, he was not supposed to have good 
nerves, and those who had seen him in action 
(he was, after the first experiment, always sent 
below) made but an ill report of his steadiness 
under fire. 

“This poor monkey came to a melancholy 
end. He had observed a sick lieutenant, who 
breakfasted after the rest of his mess, making 
his tea, and being accidentally left alone in the 
gun-room, determined to imitate him. He how- 
ever succeded ill in his mixture: for he infused 
a paper of tobacco which was lying on the table, 
into the pot, instead of tea, and afterwards swal- 
lowed it with its accompaniments of milk and 
sugar. This ill-imagined beverage produced the 
most fearful commotion in his inside, attended 
with long and loathsome vomitings; of which 
he finally died. 

«« The doctor, who was a materialist and an 
athiest, and a most quarrelsome fellow, (he ‘had 
killed two brother officers in duels, one for only 
calling him Dr. Gallipot,) attended» him with 
more care than we had expected ; but the poor 
beast (as the purser said) was outward-bound, 
and could not be recalled. 

«The surgeon pronounced that Pug died of 
the iliac passion, and announced this as a reason 
for believing that man was but a better breed of 
monkey.” 

We have been so much amused with these 
animal traits, that we must beg leave to show up 
a few more Monkeys, and monkey tricks in our 
next Gazette. 





FAVART’S MEMOIRS. 


WE continue our extracts from these very enter- 
taining Memoirs ; certain that our Favartiana will 
be read with much pleasure. The execution 
described in the following letter from Favart to 
Garrick imparts a more vivid interest to an epistle, 
otherwise exceedingly interesting. It is dated— 
‘6 24 July, 1766. 
** Dear Garrick,—Yes, dear Garrick, for the 
friendship which you have manifested for me, 
and that which I have professed for you, give me 
a right to make use of this familiar epithet, which 
is the sincere expression of my heart. Then, 
dear Garrick, I have seen friend Monnet, who 
filled me with delight, by informing me that you 
and your worthy lady are in good health. A re- 
rt had spread here, that your last journey to 
drawn upon you a degree of disgrace 


i 


rance h 


in England ; but our friend Monnet has calmed 
my fears, by assuring me that you are happier 
than ever. This I have no difficulty in believing, 
for with independence, philosophy, and cheerful- 
ness of disposition, the least citizen ought to live 
more contentedly than all the sovereigns upon 
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can envy it, for you have justly merited it by your 


talents, ‘ 
“ Our mutual friend greatly flattered me, by 
ing me, that you very often made me the sub- 


ject of your conversations ; I know not whether it 


was his object to gratify my amour-propre ; but, 
at all events, he has acted judiciously, if such 
were his design, as I never so ardently wished 
for any thing, as to occupy a place in your 
remembrance. 

“ M. Monnet took me with him to the house of 
Mr. Colman, your fellow countryman ; we were 
only a quarter of an hour together, yet in that 
short space of time, I easily discerned, that he 
was in reality a man of talent. He spoke to me 
of his translation of Terence into sciolti, or blank 
verse, and mentioned some of his researches for 
enriching the notes of that work. From the na- 
ture of his plan, I have no doubt his translation 
will be favourably received at London. I request 
you to communicate to me your opinion of it, as 
wellas of a comedy of his, entitled, ‘ The Clandes- 
tine Marriage, which he was kind enough to pre- 
sent to me, although I am not acquainted with 
the English language. 

“ A letter has been received here, from Mr, 
Hum,* who represents the author of Emilia as a 
monster, that 1s a disgrace at once to literature 
and to human nature. These two writers, whom 
I sawthe day before their departure, appeared to 
me to be most warmly attached to each other. 
What serious subject then has caused a misun- 
derstanding hetween them? The whole literary 
world is up in arms against the. Philosopher of 
Geneva. There has appeared an anonymous cri- 
tique upon the funeral eulogy of the Dauphin, com- 
posed by M. Thomas, in which M. Rousseau is 
personally attacked ; the encyclopedists are not 
treated in this piece with more indulgence. Our 
devotees wish to make the modern philosophers 
responsible for the errors of an ill-regulated ima- 
gination, which falsely-conceived principles have 
led to the fanaticism of impiety—for every system, 
even incredulity, has its fanaticism. On this 
account it is, that the admission of the Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary into Paris is prohibited ; for the 
same reason it is, that the Dictionary of M. de 
V——, with the young man of Abbeville, has 
been committed to the flames. 

“The young man in question, called M. 
Lefebvre e la Barre, was condemned to have 
his head cut off, and his body burnt, for having in- 
sulted an image of Christ. On the day of the ex- 
ecution, when the sentence was re: according 
to the usual practice, he calmly listened to it, 
and then burst into laughter. The confessor was 
admitted to him, but the young man discoursed 
with him, until the dinner hour arrived, on nothing 
but light and humourous subjects. They sat 
down to table, and after they had abundantly 
dined, M. de la Barre asked the doctor if he 
might not be allowed to take coffee. ‘I see no 
objecti n to it,’ replied the priest—*‘ You are 
night,’ rejoined the unfortunate man, in a gay 
tone of voice, ‘it will neither trouble my diges- 
tion, nor prevent me from sleeping.’ The officers 
came to lead him to execution, but he still dis- 
played the same tranquillity of soul ; on setting 
his foot upon the scaffold, however, a slight 
change in his countenance was visible. ‘Ah! 
you are then afraid of death,’ exclaimed the 
pri: st.—* Not in the least ; but I observe, with 
indignation, several of my enemies amongst the 
crowd, who have come to feast their eyes with 
the spectacle of my death ; look, do you not see 
them here, and also there? Good God! to what 
an extent are the hatred and animosity of men 
carried.’ 

“The doctor was desirous of taking advan- 

* i. e. David Mame.—Epir. 
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tage of this moment, in order to speak to him of 
the formidable transition from life to death. ‘Ah! 
Mr, Curé,’ said the young man, ‘in an instant or 
two I shall know as much and more than you upon 
this matter.— What is that piece of paper dancing 
at the end of a cord? asked he.— It is the effigy 
of your unfortunate accomplice ;’ a reply which 
again excited the laughter of M. de la Barre. 
He then observed, in a more reflecting tone, 
‘that man ought really to be hanged for his 
honour ; he has fled like a poltroon.’ Gazing on 
the other side, at one corner of the scaffold, he 
perceived seven very well dressed gentlemen, and 
he inquired who they were.—The answer was, 
that they were executioners. ‘ What! seven ex- 
ecutioners for me, for me alone! really that is 
droll enough!’ He beckoned to one of them to 
approach.—‘ You are then an executioner, Sir?” 
—‘ Yes, Sir, from Paris; I have that honour.’ 
‘ Was it you who beheaded M. de Lali ?’—‘ Yes, 
Sir, I had that honour likewise.’ ‘ Mark then, 
friend, it is said that you went very clumsily to 
work ; that missed your aim.’—‘ True, Sir ; 
but it was not my fault, for he would not have the 
complaisance to fix himself properly.’ ‘ Well! 
tell me how I jmust hold myself ; I confess I am 
not acquainted with the mode, as this is the first 
time I have been prepared to have my head 
chopped off; place me _ yourself.’ — ‘ Most 
willingly, my dear Sir.’ The executioner placed 
him in a certain situation ; but the culprit having 
moved a little, without being aware of it, he 
heard the executioner say to the priest, in a low 
tone of voice,—‘ He holds himself badly.’ He 
immediately turned to the operator and exclaimed, 
* Zounds and the devil! place me better then, 
it is your business; if you miss me, you will 
again lay the fault on me.’ He was placed a 
second time. ‘Am I right?” The executioner 
replied by a stroke with the sword, which made 
the head fly off. The body was afterwards thrown 
upon the pile, and, as I have already stated, the 
Philosophical Dictionary, because M. Lefebvre 
de la Barre had boasted that he had read it. 

“« This execution reminds me of an anecdote 
on the subject of M. de Lali, before his de- 
parture for the Government of Pondicherri. He 
was dining at the house of Madame de G—, with 
several ladies and gentlemen belonging to the 
court. There was present an old military man, 
famous for his witticisms, who laughed and cried 
by turns, owing to a gouty rheumatism, which 
frequently proved inimical to his gaiety. As his 
fits and suffering were excessively violent, each 
was anxious to indicate, as is customary on such 
occasions, the remedy he deemed most efficacious. 
One individual of the company remarked, that 
there was none more efficacious than the fat of a 
hanged man, with which the patient should rub 
himself. Where is the fat of a hanged man 
to be found? At the house of Charlot, the exe- 
cutioner, who lives at Villeneuve. (The com- 
pany were then at their dessert, and had un- 
corked their champaign.) A party was formed 
to go to Charlot’s. M. de Lali bundled the old 
officer into his carriage, and the sufferer, crying 
and swearing, was taken to the residence of 
Charlot, that grand master of scaffold ceremo- 
nies, who, feeling himself greatly honoured by 
the visit, gave as much fat as was desired. M. 
de Lali afterwards requested to see his cabinet 
of natural history, which he had heard highly 
spoken of. Charlot at first shewed him some 
gibbets, cords, &c.; he then opened a small 
cupboard, drew forth a damask cloth, and, ex- 
hibiting it to M. de Lali, observed ; ‘ All that I 
have yet presented to your view only serve for 
the punishment of those beggarly creatures—of 
those poor devils who are rogues, because they 
have not the means of being honest men; but 
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this is for the nobility—this is for you, my Lord. 
who are a very honest gentleman. M. de Lali 
and his suite laughed heartily at the simplicity of 
Charlot ; but the governor of Pondicherri mght 
have regarded the observation as a prediction of 
his future fate. 

“If the public voice* is to be listened to, this 
M. de Lali was a monster. It is reported, that 
during the siege of Pondicherri, a poor woman, 
in the last stage of wretchedness, came and 
threw herself at his feet, imploring him to give 
her bread for three children whom she had. 
‘ Thou hast three children and yet complainest,” 
said this barbarian ; ‘eat them, and thou wilt 
have wherewithal to subsist upon for more than 
a fortnight.’ 

“« Mademoiselle Durancy quits the opera to 
join the Théatre Francais; it is asserted that 
she is- a worthy rival of Mademoiselle Clairon, 
and that no. one has appeared possessing more 
decided talent. 

“ Mademoiselle Lain is likewise quitting the 
opera, and Pitrot is coming. There is to be re- 
presented this evening, at the Comédie Italienne, 
a piece in verse and in ariettas, entitled La 
Clochette. The subject is taken from La Fon- 
taine ; the words are by M. Anseaume, and the 
music by M. Duni. 

““When I have any thing interesting to say, 
I will immediately communicate it to you, for I 
am desirous of making up for all my failures 
towards you. You alone are able to conquer my 
indolence. Adieu, dear Garrick, and be assured 
that I shall always be sincerely yours.” 

Our next is a letter from Mr. Garrick to M. Fa- 
vart, dated— ** London, Feb. 5, 1767. 

« You cannot conceive, my very dear Favart, 
the pleasure that your letter has given me, and 
although my reason plainly shows me the pre- 
possession of friendship which reigns, in my be - 
half, both in your verse and in your prose, the 
source whence it proceeds renders it dear to me. 
My amour-propre has even been sogreatly flattered 
by your verses, that I have not been able to re- 
sist the inclination to shew them to my friends, 
who have forced me to expose myself by replying 
tothem. I send you this little composition of 
mine in English and in French ; but as the trans- 
lation has been written by one of my friends who 
never in his life rhymed before, you must be good 
enough to excuse the faults against poetic laws 
which you may discover in it. 

“Tam not less flattered by the account you 
have given me of the belles lettres and of the 
theatres of your country ; and if you will take the 
trouble to continue this correspondence two or 
three times a year, so that it may not interfere too 
much with your pursuits, I shall receive it as the 
greatest possible favour. I know not whether 
you have not deceived yourself with respect to the 
piece which you ask me for; that of which I 
spoke to you is a comedy hearing the title of 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife ; which signifies in 
your language: Si vous pouvez guwverner une 
Femme, prenez en une. The foundation of the 
piece is an officer in the army, who, not being in 
very easy circumstances, feigns to be a fool in 
order to insinuate himself into the good graces of 
a female who only wishes to marry with a view of 
being able to indulge more easily her taste for 
pleasure, and who merely seeks, in a husband, a 
cover for her dissipation. At length, from the 
moment of the marriage of this man, he begins 
by degrees to render himself the master, and to 
dismiss the company which appears to him sus- 
picious, declaring that he is determined to make 
use of his authority. If this is the one which 


‘** The justification of M. de Lali, by a sovereign court, 
ronounced a long time after his execution, may give an 








dea of, the degree of credit to be attached to the public 
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you wish to have, I will transmit it to you by the 
first opportunity. I am infinitely obliged to you 
for the verses of Voltaire ; they are not, in my 
opinion, the best he has written. I ‘am exactly 
of your opinion on this affair, and you may feel 
assured that the piece shall not léave my posses- 
Sion. I beg you to say to our dear friend, Mon- 
net, that it is a lotig time since I received an 
letters from him. I hope he is not offended wi 
me because I cannot send him the political news 
which he desired me to furnish him; he must 
appreciate the reasons ge? ye me from gra- 
tifying him on this point. e surtout, the petti- 
eoat, and the cheese are ready. I have only been 
waiting for an opportunity of sending them to him, 
as I am informed they are contraband at Calais ; 
but if he wishes to run the risk, he has only to 


give me a more particular address of the place to|the chapel of the Petits-Carmes (Little Car- 
which he would have them despatched. My wife|melites.”’) 
aden Favart, with 


presents you, as well as M 
r regards and best compliments. 
“JT am, most sincerely, in secula seculorum, 

Yours, &c. &c. 
«« Here are my verses, 
“* The picture friendship sent, to friendship due, 
May not the critic eye with rapture strike : 


But this, Favart, thy partial fondness drew, 
Not vanity will whlaper, it is like. 


“* But yay for me thy choicest colours blend? 
The first of actors, best of mortals paint ? 
His famy * sleep and judgment place thy friend, 
Far from a genius, farther from a saint, 
“* I feel the danger of thy syren art, 
Strack with a pride till now I never knew ; 
Sooth not the folly of a mind and heart, 
Which boasts no merit but the love of you. 
“* Translation of the preceding verses by M. 
de V. 
“* Si dans mon portrait, cher Favart, 
Ton esprit snspendu chercha la resemblance, 
es que celui qu’a desiré ton art, 
Doit, pour l’exactitude, avoir la préference ? 
** Ton aveugle amitié des plus belles couleurs 
Peint le meilleur des curs, le premier des acteurs ; 
Chasse une illusion qui m’est trop favorable, 


Vois toa ami d’un cil plus sain : 

Tl est loin d’étre un fiale admirable, 
Plus loin encore d’étre an saint. 

** Je sens trop le danger de ton art enchanteur ; 
Portes dans mon Ame un orgueil seducteur ; 
Mais ma vanite raisonable, 

Me montre le seul point en quoi Je suis louable, 

C’est d’aimer tes talens et d’estimer ton ceur. 


“ N.B. Our friend de la Place can give you 
@n excellent translation. Make bim a thousand 
compliments in my behalf.” 

From these Memoirs we now copy one or two 
of their many anecdotes : 

“‘A remarkable circumstance happened to 
Father Chrysostom, and he has been kind 
enough to relate it himself. One day, when 
he was preaching at Belleville, the crowd was 
@o great that the church could not contain all 
the auditors. A very devout peasant, who 
‘was in the church-yard with his ass, thought 
he could understand the sermon better if he 
could see the gesticulations of the preacher. 
For this purpose he mounted Martin, and both 
of them alternately stretched out their ears. 
The father had not yet finished his second 
point, when the worthy peasant smote his breast 
and began to weep, Martin at the same time 
braying in concert. ‘Make that ass hold his 
tongue,’ exclaimed a lusty man, in a voice 
stronger than that of the Stentor of Arcadia. 
The preacher, who imagined that he was spoken 
of, exclaimed in his tun: ‘Turn out that insolent 
fellow’ ‘You see Abbé,’ says Favart, in com- 
menting on this anecdote, ‘that there are people 
in the world who do themselves justice.’ ” 

“In 1741, J.B. Rousseau died at Brussels. Vol- 
taire was in that city at the same time. A French 
Counsellor, who was established there, visited 
Abbé Couchet a few days before the event took 





Place, and said to him: ‘ Here are two distin- 
guished men, whom we must try to reconcile.’ ‘I 
am the friend of Rousseau,’ replied the latter, 
‘but I am not acquainted with Voltaire.’ ‘I 
will speak to him on the subject,’ continued the 
Counsellor ; which in reali 


the subject to Father Marc, a Carmelite Friar, 
the confessor of Rousseau, who immediately 
went to his penitent, 
‘M. de Voltaire is disposed to have a recon- 
ciliation with you.’ ‘Ah! replied the dying 
Rousseau, ‘ it is somewhat late ; I pardon him 
with all my heart, but, in the state in which I 
am, I know not whether I shall be able to en- 
dure his presence.’ It was deemed advisable 
not to proceed further. Rousseau was buried in 





LYALL’S TRAVELS IN russia, &c. 


the Krimea at about 250,000 souls : 

“Of books of tales they are immoderately 
fond, in common with other Asiatic nations. In 
the library attached to the mosque of the khans, 
at Baktchiserai, there are some splendid Asiatic 
manuscripts, but they are only mil by the effendis, 
in order to ascertain or settle any doubtful point 
of Mahomedan law. There are a great many 
poems in circulation. I have met with a Tartar 
translation of the Gulistan of Hafiz. Their poe- 
try is ofa very low character. Though aboundin 
with imagery, it is very dull and lifeless ; al 
the sense is uniformly sacrificed to the sound, and 
the clashing of the rhyme. As to songs, they 
have many ; but the use of them is confined to 
the common people : they are amorous, and often 
very licentious.” 

‘he travellers crossed the Bosphorus from 
Kaffa, and did not find it so perilous as Pallas 
paints. At Taman the collection’ of antiquities 
is large and interesting: indeed all this part of 
the earth is classic ground ; and it is one of the 
wonderful vicissitudes presented by history, to 
see the savage Tchérnomérskii Kosaks preservin 
the relics of the ancient kingdom of Mithridates. 
At Kar4ss, which is situated about two miles 
from the foot of the Beshtau, or Five Mountains, 
within sight of Mount Caucasus, is settled a 
Scotch missionary colony. 

“ In 1822,” when visited by Dr. L., * the po- 
pulation of the colony consisted of only three 
Scotch families, including the minister’s, and of 
between twenty and thirty German families. 

“ The quantity of arable land, lately measured 
off for the colony by order of government, is 2,500 
desiatins, which, allowing three acres to a desia- 
tin, is upwards of 7,000 acres, exclusive of nearl 
1,000 desiatins, overgrown with teesh-nend, 
reeds, &c. The soil of the lands of the colony 
and neighbourhood, is a rich black loam, which, 
wher? well cultivated, is remarkably productive 
in all kinds of grain, though, as the Germans find 
the culture of tobacco, potatoes, &c. more pro- 
fitable, the portion of land appropriated to the 
raising of corn is but small. Great quantities of 
excellent cabbages are also raised by the Ger- 
mans, which, when taken to the market at 
Georgiévsk, or the village at the spring of Kon- 
stantinogérsk, bring a high price, being reckoned 
the best in the country. 

«« From Mr. Glen we learn, that till the Scotch 
missionaries went to Karass, potatoes were 
scarcely known on the Kfma, and are still con- 
sid as ararity.* He likewise adds, that he 
found that valuable article better at this esta- 
blishment than any where else in Russia. Good 
potatoes, however, are to be got both at Moscow 








* It is dificult to discover Garrick’s meaning in this 
expreasi 





Dr. Lyauv estimates the. Tartar population of 
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and Petetsburgli, especially those raised by the 
German colonists. and other foreigners, who un- 
derstand not only how to cultivate them, but 
likewise how to boil them. In the last respect 
the Russians are extremely ignorant, and they 


he did. Voltaire|spoil good potatoes by allowing them to boil very 
consented that Abbé Couchet should mention|slowly, or to soak long in water, The peasants 


have still a saying among them, that ‘ potatoes 
are not an article of God’s giving, or he would 


and said to him:—j/have given them to the Russians.’ This non- 


sense, however, is annually becoming less cre- 
dited, and the common people begin to consume 
considerable quantities of this invaluable root.” 

The author does not. appear to expect great 
success from the’ missionary labours among the 
Circassians.* Of the clergyman residing at Ka- 
rfss at this period (Mr. Jack), he relates— 

“ We found him ready to receive us into his 
house, in the most hospitable manner ; and I was 
not a little pleased at the opportunity I had of join- 
ing the private family devotions of a Scotch clergy- 
man 80 remote from our country. A maid-ser- 
vant, who talked ‘broad Scotch,’ attracted our 
notice ; but what was our surprise on being in- 
formed that she was one of the children of the 
Circassians, who had been brought from her pa- 
rents, educated in the colony, steadily followed 
its fortunes, and was now a sincere Christian. 
John Abercrombie, another of these converts, and 
a ransomed Circassian, called upon me at Moscow 
in 1892, and I took him for a Scotchman. I was 
about to present a glass of wine to him, when the 
gentleman whom he accompanied said, ‘ John is 
my s@rvant, Sir.’” FE 

A visit to a Circassian village, near Kardss, 
offers a curious picture : 

« Mr. Jack had come along with some friendly 
Circassians on parpese to join us at Konstantino- 
gérsk, and to conduct us to their houses. After 
a drive of about four versts, we reached their vil- 
lage at the foot of Beshtau. It was inclosed by 
a paling of basket-work, which, after alighting, we 
entered by a wicket. “A’number of women, 
miserably ‘dressed, made their escape, but the 
children, almost in a state of nudity, remained for 


]a few minutes to gaze at us. One black-eyed 


girl, of a very dark complexion, with a few tat- 
tered clothes on her, and with a naked child in 
her arms, reminded us of the savages of America 
and India. The Usdeen, or noble, who was well- 
dressed and very clean, conducted us past a num- 
ber of wicker-work clay-plastered houses, one of 
which had been blown down the preceding night, 
an occurrence which is very common, and which 
is greatly facilitated by the lightness of the ma- 
terials of which they consist, and by each stand- 
ing separate from the others. Our host’s wife 
had retreated to her own apartment, and no per- 
suasion could induce him to present us to her. We 
saw and conversed, however, through Mr. Jack, 
with his mother, an old woman, who had a digni- 
fied deportment. We were shown into a small 
room, with the fire-place on one side, and a “a 
low sofa, with cushions, on the other, the 1 
being hung, not with tapestry, but with woven 
straw, and covered with Circassian fire-arms, 
swords, and poniards. This noble wished to kill 
a sheep for our entertainment, but as we refused 
to await its preparation, a small low round table, 
without'table-cloth, knives, forks, or plates, was 
covered by millet boiled in milk, like pieces of 


* He says, however, élsewhere— Although the 
Scotch colone had not as yet been attended with all the 
success which was to be wished, Mr. Jack was in at 
hopes of being ultimately successful in the object of his 
mission. He was apon excellent terms, as we had o 

portunities of witnessing, both with the chiefs of t e 
Nogay Tartars, and those of the Circassians. Having 
gained their confidence and esteem, he is likely to ) - 
come useful; and then, though only established for 
about two years at Ki he had succeeded in obtaining 
a hearing from the natives, who {had also submitted to 








““# Journal ofa Tour, &c. p. 3, and p, 56.” 


be catechised.”* 
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. In the centre was placed a wooden 
dish, containing pieces of new cheese, like curd, 
which had been toasted with butter and honey. 
At another table, his children, and some other 
girls, partook of the same fare, which they helped 
themselves to with their hands: They were all 
dressed in gaudy colours, and walked in high pat- 
tens, They were very fine girls, and most of 
them had beautiful features. 

“ We gave our host, Soliman Abazkoief, a ten- 
rouble note, under the name of his eldest hter. 
Another Usdeen, or noble, Shéra, who also 
joined us at Konstantinogérsk, and accompanied 
us to the village, employs himself as a whip-maker, 
and from him we bought a number of Circassian 
whips, for four, ten, and even fifteen roubles ; 
those at the last price having a small dagger in 
the handle, All of them were remarkably well 
made. 

« As we proceeded to Kariss, we could not 
help being amused at the component parts of our 
party. A Scotch priest, mounted as among his 
native hills, and a Circassian noble and whip- 
maker, on his beautiful steed, rode side by side, 
or tried the speed of their horses against one 
another, as we were whirled along by the Russian 
isvosichiks, who sung with great animation. In 
the evening, Soliman, and another noble, a Nogay 
mirza, or prince, whose village was in an uproar, 
and who had been to complain to the military 
authorities at Konstantinogérsk, made us a visit, 
and were highly pleased with the presents we 
made them of English razors, as was also our 
faithful attendant Shéra. The latter we found to 
be a clever intelligent man, who both spoke and 
wrote Russian very well; his occupation pro- 
claimed that he was not rich, but yet he had a 
noble mind, and perhaps only awaits an opportu- 
nity to distinguish himself. Mr, Jack having in- 
formed us, that he had been at different times on 
the point of becoming a convert to the Christian 
religion, and once had consented to be baptised, 
and then relapsed into his Mahomedan ideas and 
opinions, I entered into a long conversation with 
him, and was equally surprised at lis knowledge 
and his powerful mode of reasoning.* 

- - + “ The Christian religion, which was 
formerly taught among the primitive mountains 
of the Caucasus, is now almost entirely unknown, 
the natives having become either Mahomedans 
or idolaters. Itis true, a few of the Ossetinians 
at Kazbék, and its vicinity, profess Christianity, 
but they are deficient in the knowledge of its 
principles,” 

The following story of another faith, is told in 
crossing the Caucasus towards Georgia : 

“ An officer who accompanied us through the 
mountain defiles, and who had passed a number 
of years in this vicinity, informed us, that nume- 
rous villages, which we had remarked before 
reaching Kashaur, were inhabited by Teiilutians, 
who had an oracle that was consulted on all oc- 
casions. He had been employed, at times, to 
collect taxes among this people, with whom he 
was on good terms. Though the pretended ora- 
cle, under the form of a cat, was in his pay, yet 
it told its devotees that they ought to kill him. 
He was invited to their annual Jféte, and most un- 
expectedly attacked. One of his men was killed, 
and he himself wounded ; and, indeed, he effected 
his retreat with great difficulty. The same gen- 
tleman also told us, that the greatest punishment 
employed by these people is of a singular kind : 
& cat is tied upon the delinquent’s back, and is 
then irritated by gentle strokes, which it na- 
oes | retaliates by scratching. The sufferer is 
afraid to offer resistance, because the animal 


“‘ * Shora is spoken of by Mr. Glen (p.84). He appeared 
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being sacred, to hurt or kill it would be a great 
crime.” 

The first volume concludes with an account of 
Tiflis; but our quotations (having in the ‘begin- 
ning selected several from vol. ii.) have been suffi- 
cient to enable readers to form their own judgment 
on the whole work. 


a 





MEMOIRS OF FOUCHE. 

Ir is worthy of remark, in tracing the ascendancy 
of Buonaparte, that all his competitors in the 
race of ambition, to which the revolution opened 
the way—including even his brother Lucien— 
seem to have yielded to him that arm of power 
with which he so daringly advanced himself, 
while they thought they were themselves, like 
master spirits, working all the political machi- 
nery for their own elevation. The army was 
always the share allotted to Napoleon: he took 
the?army, and through the army the supreme 
power ; showing his rivals, that in policy and 
intrigue, as well as in the field of war, he was their 
superior. But to return to Fouché, he tells, that 
at the period of the peace of Luneville, “ there 
were spies upon every staff officer ;” and yet we 
find in some of the lesser movements of this cor- 
rupt court, very curious instances of police colli- 
sions and altercations. 

‘<The heart of Bonaparte,” says Fouché, “ was 
not alien from vengeance and hatred, nor was his 
mind shut against prejudice ; and it was easily to 
perceive through the veil in which he shrouded 
himself, a decided inclination to tyranny. It was 
precisely that inclination that I exerted myself 
to mitigate and combat ; but for that purpose, I 
never employed any other weapons than the as- 
cendancy of truth and reason. I was sincerely 
attached to that personage, fully persuaded as I 
was, that there was no one in the career of arms 
and in the civil order, who possessed a character 
so firm, so persevering ; such a character, in short, 
as was requisite to direct the government and 
suppress faction. I even persuaded myself at 
that time, that it was possible to mitigate that 
great character, in all that it comprised of too 
much violence and intractibility. Others calcu- 
lated on a passion for women ; for Bonaparte was 
by no means insensible to their charms; at all 
events, it was obvious that the fair sex would 
never obtain an influence over him prejudicial to 
public affairs. The first in this direction was not 
successful, Having been struck on his last pas- 
sage through Milan with the theatrical beauty of 
the singer G , and still more by the sublime 
accents of her voice, he made her some rich pre- 
sents, and wished to attach her to him. He 
charged Berthier with the task of concluding a 
treaty with her on liberal terms, and conducting 
her to Paris ; she even performed the journey in 
Berthier’s carriage. Having a tolerably rich 
establishment of fifteen thousand francs a month, 
she exhibited her brilliancy at the theatre, and 
the concerts at the Tuileries, where her voice 





magistrate made a point of avoiding scandal ; 
and not wishing to give Joséphine, who was ex- 


visits to the beautiful vocalist were abrupt and 
clandestine. 





line in her character. G 


performed wonders. But at that time the chief 
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better, and that there were circumstances of 











which I was ignorant.—* Yes,’ I replied, ‘ there 
are things of which I was ignorant, but of which 
Iam so no longer; for instance, a little man, 
muffled up in a grey great coat, often issues, on 
dark nights, from a back door of the Tuileries, 
accompanied by a single attendant, mounts a 
shabby vehicle, and proceeds to ferret out a cer- 
tain Signora G ; that little man is yourself ; 
and the misjudging vocalist sacrifices her fidelity 
to youin favour of Rode, the violin-player.’ At 
these words the Consul, turning his back upon me 
and remaining silent, rang the bell, and I with- 
drew. An aide-de-camp was commissioned to 
perform the part ofa black eunuch to the unfaith- 
ful fair one, who indignantly refused to submit 
to the regulations of the seraglio. She was first 
deprived of her establishment and pensions, in 
hope of reducing her to terms by famine ; but, 
deeply in love with Rode, she remained inflexible, 
and rejected the most brilliant offers of the Pylades 
Berthier. She was then compelled to quit Paris : 
she first retired into the country with her lover ; 
but afterwards both made their escape, and went 
to Russia to recruit their fortune,” 

These were, we suppose, a part of Rodé's 
Variations!!' The mode in which Buonapartée 
greeted the intelligence of the death of the Empe- 
ror Paul, may be read as a little bit of bravura 
in his style. 

“I received,” says our author, “ by estafette, 
from a foreign banker, the first tragical intelli- 
gence of this event; I hurried to the Tuileries 
and found the First Consul, whose courier had 
also just arrived, grasping and twisting his de- 
spatch, while he walked about in a hurried man- 
ner and with an haggard air. ‘ What!’ said he, 
‘an emperor not in safety in the midst of his 
guards!’ In order to appease him, some of my 
colleagues, myself and the consul Cambacérés, 
told him, that whatever might be the mode of 
deposition practised in Russia, luckily the south 
of Europe was a stranger to such treacherous 
habits and attempts, But none of our arguments 
appeared to affect him; his sagacity perceived 
their hollowness in regard to his position and the 
danger he had run in December. He gave vent 
to his passion in ejaculations, stampings of the 
foot, and short fits of rage. I never beheld so 
striking a scene. To the grief, which the result 
of the battle of Copenhagen had inflicted, was 
now added the poignant mortification which he 
experienced from the unexpected murder of the 
Russian potentate, whose friend and ally he had 
become. Political disappointments thus added 
additional pangs to his regret. There was an 
end to the northern league against England. 

“« The tragical death of Paul the First, inspired 
Bonaparte with melancholy ideas, and aggravated 
the mistrust and suspicion of his character, He 
dreamt of nothing but conspiracies in the army ; 
he cashiered and caused to be arrested several 

eneral officers, among others, Humbert, whom 
Thad some difficulty in saving from his inflexible 
severity. At the same time, an informer caused 
the intentions of Bernadotte to be suspected, and 





cessively jealous, any subject of gpeaplsint, his|seriously compromised him. 


- - - “ At various intervals, advantage had 


Amours without attention and with-|been taken of some republican speeches, made 
out charms, were not likely to satisfy a proud and|by him in his etat-major, to excite the mistrust 
impassioned woman, who had something mascu-| of the First Consul against him. All of a sudden 
had recourse to the}he was unexpectedly recalled, and fell into dis- 
usual infallible antidote ; she fell violently in love| grace. There were several arrests, and the whole 
with the celebrated violin player, Rode. Equally] staff of Bernadotte was disorganized, but -with- 
smitten himself, he was incapable of preserving|out much noise ; above all, Bonaparte wished to 
any terms in his attachment ; equally defying the] avoid publicity: ‘ Europe,’ said he, ‘ ought to 


vigilance of Junot and Berthier. While these/think that there are no more conspiracies against 





to be very cunning, and perhaps he reaps some advap- 
tages from his attachment to the missionaries.” mt 


intrigues were going on, Bonaparte one day told/me. I maintained a great reserve about all the 
me that he was astonished, with my acknow-| particulars which were sent to me concerning an 


ledged ability, that I did not conduct the police 





affair which was more méiitery thay eivil, and 
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which was connected by very slight points of|of them? I persisted in offering arguments of 
union with my functions. But I gave Berna-| policy calculated to silence the reasons of state. 
But all in vain; he’ concluded by impatiently 
tions, for which he expressed his obligations,’|telling me, ‘Have-not you and yo 
A little time after, his brother-in-law, Joseph|me a thousand times that I should conclude by 
Bonaparte, arranged his reconcilition with the|becoming the General Monk of France, and b 
First Consul ; it was ty second since the 18th] restoring the Bourbons ? 
Brumaire. In consequence of my advice, Bona-|no longer be any way of retreating. What 
parte made an effort, by well-deserved favours stronger guarantee can [ give to the revolution, 
and rewards, to attach so distinguished a states- | which you have cemented by the blood of a 
King? It is, besides, indispensable to bring 

ings to a conclusion; I am surrounded by 
entered Portugal, respecting which Fouché re-| plots; I must imprint terror, or perish.’ 
lates that— saying these last words, which left nothing more 

“In its distress the court of Lisbon endea-|to hope, he had approached the castle ; I saw M. 


dotte, whom I forbore to see, some useful direc- 


man and skilful a general to his person.” 
It was soon after this that a French force first 


Very well! there will 


voured to find safety by lavishing its treasures on | de Talleyrand arrive, and a moment after the two 
its invaders. It opened direct negotiations with 
Lucien, and on the 6th of June, preliminaries of 
peace were signed at Badajoz, through the ope- 
ration of a secret subsidy of thirty millions, which 
were shared between the First Consul’s brother 
and the Prince of Peace. 
of the immense fortune of Lucien. 
Consul, who wished to occupy Lisbon, was at 
first outrageous, threatening to recal his brother, 
cognise the stipulation of Badajoz. 

d and I endeavoured to make him feel 
effects which would result from such a 


and not to re 


Tall 
the i 


Such was the source 


consuls, Cambacérés and Lebrun. I regained 
my carriage, and re-entered my own house in a 
state of consternation. : 

“The next day I learned, that after my de- 
parture a council had been held, and that Savary 
had proceeded at night to the execution of the 
unfortunate victim ; :atrocious circumstances were 
quoted. Savary had revenged himself, it was re- 
ported, of having missed his prey in Normandy, 
where he had flattered himself with having en- 
snared, by means of the net-work of the con- 
spiracy of Georges, the Duke de Berri and the 


Napoleon ; but great subject for inquietude an 
anxiety did not the less exist. The preservative 
naturally presented itself to the mind of José 
phine ; she was even little impeded in the exeen- 
tion of her plan. 

“‘ Hortense, when young, had felt a great dis- 
like to the husband of her mother; she indeed 
detested him: but by degrees, time, age, and the: 
halo of glory which surrounded Napoleon, and 
his attentions to Joséphine, induced Hortense to 
pass from the extreme of antipathy to adoration. 
Without being handsome, she was witty, spark- 
ling, replete with graces and talents. She 
pleased; and the liking became so animated on 
both sides, that it was sufficient for Joséphine 
to affect the air of being maternally pleased, and 
afterwards to shut her eyes upon the matter, in 
order to secure her domestic triumph. The 
mother and daughter reigned at the same time 
in the heart of this haughty man. When, ac- 
cording to the mother’s views, the tree began to 
bear fruit, it was necessary to think of masking, 
by a sudden marriage, an intrigue which al- 
ready began to reveal itself to the eyes of the 
courtiers. Hortense would have willingly giver: 
her hand to Duroc; but Napoleon, looking to: 
the future, and calculating from that time the 
possibility of an adoption, wished to concentrate 
in his own family, by a double incest, the in- 





public display. Talleyrand supported his argu-|Count d’Artois, whom he would have more 
ments in favour of the basis of the treaty by the|willingly sacrificed than the Duke d’Enghein* 
interest of our alliance with Spain, by the happy| Réal assured me that he was so little prepared 
position thus supplied us of an approximation |for the nocturnal execution, that he had departed 
with England, who finding herself excluded from|in the morning to go to the prince at Vincennes, 
the ports of Portugal, would be anxious to re-enter|expecting to conduct him to Malmaison, and 
them ; he very adroitly proposed modifications | conceiving that the First Consul would finish the 
of the treaty. In fine, the sacrifice of the dia-|affair in a magnanimous manner. 
monds of the Princess of Brazil, and a gift to|/d’état appeared indispensable to impress Europe 
the First Consul of ten millions for his private|with terror, and eradicate all the germs of con- 
purse, relaxed his vigour so much that he suffered | spiracy against his person. 
*« Tudignation, which I had foreseen, broke 
The leading events which followed, and are|out in the most sanguinary manner. 
delineated by the author agreeably to his own|the person who hesitated to express himself with 
views, were, the sending of the army to-St. Do-|the least restraint respecting this violence against 
mingo, where Buonaparte justly calculated, that the | the rights of nations and humanity. 
troops attached to Moreau would perish ;—the|than a crime,’ I said, ‘ it is a political fault ;’ 
Peace of Amiens ;—the Restoration of Catho-|words which I record because they have been 
Jicism ia France ;—the Amnesty to the Emi-jrepeated and attributed to others.” 
The banishment of Moreau, and the assump- 
and the Extension of the Consulate for life.—|tion of the Imperial dignity, opened a new career, 
Soon after this, Fouché was dismissed ; but, to]and of a character which Fouché states, well 
sweeten the draught, one million two hundred | would require the pen of a Suetonius to describe. 
thousand francs, half of the sum which the|His own description is, however, of appalling 
Secret Police Treasury held, was presented to profligacy. 
‘For a long time Napoleon was convinced, 
the other moiety!!! notwithstanding the artifices of Joséphine, that 
We will pass over other matters, to record|/she would never give him any progeny. 
Fouché’s version of the assassination of the Duke | situation was calculated sooner or later to tire the 
D’Enghien. He says, patience of the founder of a great empire, in all 
“ 1 was one of the first to obtain a knowledge|the vigour of his age. Joséphine, therefore, 
of the mission of Caulaincourt and Ordener to/found herself between two rocks ; infidelity and 
the banks of the Rhine; but when I was in-| divorce. 
formed that the telegraph had just announced|since his accession to the consulship for life, 
the arrest of the prince, and that the order to| which she knew was only a stepping stone to the 
transfer him from Strasbourg to Paris was given, | empire. 
I foresaw the catastrophe, and I trembled for|lity, she conceived a plan for substituting her 
the life of the noble victim. I hurried to Mal- daughter Hortense in the affection of her hus- 
maison, where the First Consul then was ; it was|band, who already, in a sensual point of view, 
the 29th Ventose, (20th March, 1804). I ar-|was escaping from her, and who, in the hope of 
rived there at nine o'clock in the morning, and|seeing himself born again in a son, might break 
I found him in a state of agitation, walking by|the knot which united him to her; it would not 
himself in the park. I entreated permission to/have been without pain. 
say a word to him about the great event of the/the other, the amiable temper of Joséphine, and 
day. ‘I see,’ said he, ‘ what brings you; I am|/a kind of superstition, seemed to secure to her for 
about to strike a great and necessary blow.’ 1) ever the attachment, or at least the attentions, of 


the definitive treaty to be concluded at Madrid.” 


grants ;—the Institution of the Legion of Honour, 


him by the First Consul, who himself pocketed 


Her anxieties and alarms had increased 


ln the interim, mortified by her steri- 


On one side, habit ; on 





represented to him that France and Europe 
would be roused against him, if, he did not sup- 








*** Without seeking to exonerate M. the Duke de Ro- 

vio, who has so inefficiently justified himself from par- 

ply undeniable proof that tie — ae ticipation in the murder of the Dake @’Enghein, we will 

spired against his person at Etteinheim. ‘ What |just observe that Fouché labours here under a little sus- 
ng . icion of partiality ; he did not like M. de Rovigo, who 

necessity is there for proof?’ he exclaimed. < Is| PUG) 0. par cohepeucntiy with his 

he not a Bourbon, and the most dangerous of all! police —Note of the Freneh Editor.” 


trigue to which he was about to be indebted for 
all the charms of paternity. Thence the uniom 
of his brother Louis and Hortense—a melancholy 
union, and which ended in rending the veil of 
deception. 

“ Meantime the wishes of all parties, with the 
exception of those of the new husband, were, at 
first, auspiciously fulfilled. Hortense gave bath: 
to ason, whe took the name of Napoleon, and 
on whom Napoleon lavished marks of tender- 
ness, of which he was not believed susceptible. 
This child came forward in the most charming 
manner; and by its features alone doubly inte- 
rested Napoleon at the period of his accession to 
the empire. No doubt he designed him from 
that time in his heart as his adopted son.’ 





CALDCLEUGH’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA.” 
Tue second volume of this work (which con- 
tains much useful information) sets out with an 
account of the revolution and government of Chili. 
From Santiago, Mr.Caldcleugh proceeds to Lima, 
which is also described ; he returns to Chile and 
Buenos, Ayres, sails thence for Rio de Janeiro, 
and, after making several interesting excursions 
in Brazil, comes back to England. Without fol- 
jlowing his route, we shall make our extracts 
where they appear to be most worthy of notice. 
In re-crossing the Cordillera from Chile to Buenos 
Ayres, by the Pass of Uspallata, the author 
draws the following picture of the mode of tra- 
velling : . 
“We reached the edge of the snow, and dis- 
mounted. The guide now began to prepare the 
ajotas, which is simply a sheep-skin cut ina trian- 
gular form, and the foot being placed in the centre 
on the wool, the point is brought up and with the 
other two sides fastened round the leg,—the shoes 
are previously removed. The pilliones, or sheep- 
skins of the saddle, are then tied round the waist 
before and behind, in order that the body may be 
kept dry either when sitting on the snow or fall- 
ing in it; a bordon or walking-stick is placed in 
the hand, and a piece of green silk over the eyes 
to prevent snow blindness. Thus equipped, the 
various articles of provisions, clothes, and saddles 
* We were not aware, that in our Review of these 
Travels in our last number, the story of a young man 
who was bitten by a rattle-anake, was related in ‘* the 
American Farmer’s Letters ;” published many years ago. 
It is not at all improbable that this tale of the rattle- 
snake is told very often, as ‘‘ a good traveller's story. 
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were distributed among the party. The leading} ful sabre-cut over his right eye. 1 

man was appointed by the guide, and we began| salutation, we proceeded to talk of the war and its 

The mules were led and driven for] present appearances; of Buenos Ayres and Cor- 

nearly a league over the snow, (paru romper la|dova ; but of Chile and Peru he scarcely knew 

nieve,) but 1 could not learn for what reason this} where they were, and cared little about them. He 
jan was adopted. The direction lay over the}was extremely frank, told me he knew where 


the march. 


sloping sides of the mountains, and as the snow 


was frozen hard, some idea may be formed of the| posted, and added that on Friday he should 


extreme danger which existed of falling down the 


precise We had not proceeded very far when, | begged to know whether I could be so fortunate 
rounding 


a fulda* which rose out of a deep valley 
of snow, one of the mules slipped and was rolled 
with a thousand turns to the bottom. My sen- 
sations at seeing the poor animal precipitated in 
this manner were those of horror, but succeeded 
by surprise when I observed that he afterwards 
got up and walked about, He was left to die a 
more cruel death than if a rock had projected and 
he had been dashed to pieces in his descent ; 
there was no way of getting him out. I prevailed 
on the guide to send back the rest, for I could not 
discover that they were of any use to us, and being 
without shoes they ran considerable risk of their 
lives. Soon after the mules left us to return 
to the valley, we ascended a very steep moun- 
tain where it was necessary for the two first 
men in the line to make steps with a pointed iron 
they carried with them. The ajotas and sheep- 
skins, together with the exercise, kept me ina 
state of perspiration. We passed on-the left a 
flat plain of snow, which was pointed out as the 
lake of the Inca frozen over. After most dan- 
gerous and laborious walking we arrived at seven 
o'clock at the Casucha del Juncal, where it was 
resolved to pass the night. We lighted the char- 
coal inside of the Casucha, and all creeping to- 
gether on the floor, endeavoured to keep out the 
cold.. We had scarcely laid down when a man 
arrived with some mules from the Mendoza side ; 
he had most inconsiderately entered the Cordil- 

lera with mules at this period of the year, aud had 
been shut up for five , by a snow-storm near 
the summit. During the night, the three mules 
which he had brought with him attacked some of 
the bordones of the party, which had been left 
outside, and shortened several so much as to ren- 
der them useless. They were formed of green 
but extremely hard wood. ‘The poor animals had 
not eaten for more than five days. The elevation 
of this Casucha above the sea is about 10,501 
English feet by barometrical measurement.” 
_ This is certainly not a very agreeable way of 
journeying ; and we are not astonished that Mr. C. 
having experienced its inconveniences, and after- 
wards those of transport by sea in a small vessel, 
should, whimsically enough, express his belief— 

“If there be such a place as purgatory, and 
travelling in it, there can be no doubt that the 
modes of conveyance are mules by land, and ten- 
gun brigs by sea.” 

At Cordova, on his land transit, the author 
mentions a curious circumstance. 

“In the house there were two or three dogs 
without hair, like the Turkish breed. 1 had met 
several of them before, and learned with surprise 
that they were much used in cases of catarrh or 
phlegm, Persons affiicted in this way, go to 
sleep with them lying on their chests, and, they 


say, derive the greatest advantage from the heat of| himself, I should not get forward until the next 


their bodies.” 

The account of Lopez, the governor of Santa 
Fé, and of his force, is singular: 

f “About nine o’clock the governor, Lopez, made 
his appearance, and as soon as he was seated in 
an adjoining hut, I went and paid my compliments 
to him, I found him sucking brandy and water 
through a tube, no uncommon way of drinking. 
He was tall, fairer than usual, and apparently 
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attack him and cut off his head. 


as to carry his Excellency’s despatches to Buenos 


Ayres? His reply was ‘Tengo.’* 


occurred of showing his courage and talents for 
command. He soon rose, however, and when no 
higher than a major, was ‘named by the troops 
Governor and Captain General. 
vation to this rank, various disturbances on all 
sides afforded him the means of still further dis- 
tinguishing himself; and it is but proper to state 
that, putting aside a slight tendency to harshness, 
he has conducted the affairs of the province with 
considerable skill. In the year following my in- 
terview, the Santa Fecinos declared, that the 
usual gradations of military rank were not suffi- 
ciently rapid to reward such merit, and they de- 
creed that he be at once named General. 
“‘ With regard to this threat against Ramirez 
he put it into execution. On the Friday after 
Lopez attacked, beat, and cut off his head, which 
was successively sent from Cordova to Santa Fé 
and Buenos Ayres. Nobody regretted the death 
of this last chief—he was a perfect untaught Gau- 
cho, with considerable natural talents. When he 
marched down against Buenos Ayres, he re- 
mained outside the town and received the visits 
of many who were desirous of beholding so singu- 
lar a character. When matters went as he de- 
sired, he seemed to possess scarcely sufficient life 
to utter ‘‘ Esta'muy bien,”—it is all very well ; 
but if thwarted in his schemes, his eyes flashed 
like a wild cat’s, and nothing could restrain him. 
With Lopez he was for some time united in what 
appeared the strongest bands of friendship. Con- 
jointly they attacked Buenos Ayres, and were 
successful ; but the latter power, a“ dint of great 
expense, contrived to make them implacable ene- 
mies. Ramirez preserved on this occasion the 
most perfect’ discipline among his troops; he 
issued the usual orders against plunder. One of 
his soldiers took a oe from a woman who 
had approached near the head quarters; Rami- 
rez, observing her distress, inquired the matter, 
and ‘drew up his whole force to have the soldier 
recognized. ‘he woman pointed him out, and 
the poncho was discovered on him. ‘ Friend,’ 
said the general, ‘step out and kneel down ;’ he 
obeyed, and was shot by him through the head. 
His method of securing the prisoners was quite 
novel, but after the taste of the country; he 
belted them round the waist and arms with a wet 
hide, which, contracting extremely as it dried, 
caused in many instances their death. 
“To return to the Governor of Santa Fé.— 
When I heard that his Excellency hada person 
with him who officiated as secretary, I was quite 
relieved, fearing that, if he took the pen in hand 


morning. After remaining quietly for two hours, 
I began to suspect that either the governor had 
forgotten his despatch, or intended to send it only 
the next day. 1 therefore walked up and down 
bc fore his quarter for two hours, when at last it 
appeared. One thing I universally remarked in 
South America, that the people have no idea of 
time or space. They can neither distinguish one 
hour from four, nor a quadra from a league. 


we eeuirne pment on ARNEL AOI AO UR 
After the usual | saddle-bags, &c. in safety; and taking leave of 
his lady and the old Gaucho guide Juan José, I 
proceeded to Coronda, escorted by a couple of 
dragoons. Before I left the encampment, two 
Guaycaru Indians, belonging to a party of forty 
then accompanying Lopez, rode up along side of 
Ramirez, the commander of the Orientales, was|me, and endeavoured to pull a blanket from under 
me, but on making application to my holsters, 
In conclusion [| they directly made off. After this, and until I 
was perfectly free from the stragglers, I kept 
close between my escort.” 


The pressure of new matter compels us, re- 


“‘ Lopez had been for several years a private |luctantly, to postpone till our next the Brazilian 
in the Santa Fé army, before an opportunity} portion of these Travels. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF EMINENT LITERARY MEN. 
NO. III. 


After his ele-)The Rev. John Strype to Mr. Humphry Wanley. 


[Harl. MS, 3782. art. 85.] 
Low Leyton, Aug. 27. 
Sir,—I think in civility, I ought no longer to 
defer my thanks for the use of your most elabo- 
rate book of the antient Northern Literature. I 
cannot but confess to you, that I have been most 
acceptably entertained with it. And as Fwent 
along, could not enough love your diligence and 
exactness, and observe your critical notes on all 
the volumes in the Catalogue; I am hugely 
pleased to see, that our Saxon Church had the 
Scriptures in their own language, and that they 
had Homilies weekly and on Festivals to be said 
to the People, I could be glad to see a volume 
or two of them printed in Saxon and English, to 
judge the better of their Doctrines, Disciplin, 
Rites, &c. as we have gained the knowledge of 
one great article of their Faith, namely, that of 
the presence in the Sacrament. 
In my Life of Archbishop Parker, I shal have 
occasion to make mention of several Saxon MSS, 
of that Archbishop, for which, as I am beholden 
to your Labours in that Book, so I shal make 
also due public Acknowledgment of the same. 
I wil take care within a short time, to restore 
the Book to you again. In the meantime, pray- 
ing God to bless your useful Labours, I conclude, 
eing, Sir, your very humble Servant, 
These for Mr. Humfrey Wan. Joh. Strype. 
ley, at his house in Dake Street, 
in York Buildings, Westminster. 
Tho, Tickell to Mr. Wanley. 
{Harl. MS. 3782. art. 109.] 

Sir,—I am informed by Dr. Charlett, that there 
is, in my Lord Treasurer’s Library, a manuscript 
Copy of Lucan, which hath never been collated. 
He tells me, that you think it would be of use to 
me, in the Edition which I am concerned in ; 
and that you are very well disposed to befriend 
me in procuring the Loan of it, for that purpose. 

I have no reason to think that my Lord Trea- 
surer ever heard of me; and, must therefore, en- 
tirely depend upon your interest in this affair. I 
am persuaded, from the great reputation his 
Lordship hath for encouraging Learning, that 
you will meet with no difficulty in doing me this 
Favour. I need not. tell you, that the circum- 
stances of Scholars are genervlly so narrow, that 
we cannot attend every Library, that may do us 
service. I wish I knew the most likely method 
of coming at some Copies, which I am told are 
in Dr. Bentley’s posses:ion. 
IfI find, by your answer, that this manuscript 
may be sent to Oxford ; I will direct my Book- 
seller to wait on you for it. You may depend 
upon my using it very carefully ; I cannot con- 
clude my letter, without owning my obligations 
to Mr. Keck ; which are still the greater, because 
I have not the Honour to be personally ac- 
quainted with him. T am, Sir, 

Your most obliged humble Serv‘. 








thirty years of age. He had the mark of a dread- 


« The commandant now returned_me my 
ii eS 





“* & The sloping side of a mountain.” 


“We i, e. T have.” 


Queen’s Coll. Oxon. bo. Ti ’ 
Nov. 17, 1718. Tho. Tickéll 





Dr. Charlett is so kind as to say; he will be my 
security for the careful use, and safe return of the 
Book. 


Mr. Tickell to Mr. Humphry Wanley. 
(Harl. MS. 3782. art: ili.) 
Oxford, Jan. 6, Wy 

Sin,—I deferred my thanks for your ve 
obliging letter, till I had done with my Ld. 
Treasurer's MS. 1 have had so little to do with 
work of this kind, that I can give you but an 
imperfect account of the book. I shall content 
myself with telling you, that though it be not an 
accurate copy, (for there are many tokens of its 
being written by a scribe ignorant of metre, and 
sometimes of grammar) qct I found many read- 
ings therein which considerably add to the ele- 
gance of expression and beauty of thought in the 

t. You, who are so thorougly skilled in 
ISS. will guess, whether such faults as I have 
mentioned not common to most MSS., and 
* whether its excellency, in the above-named par- 
ticular may not deservedly rank it in the number 
of. valuable books. 

i thank you for your freedome in quarrelling 
with the head of Pompey. The Engraver did 
not follow the directions I gave him; for he had 
orders to cut one from QOiselius, where the head 
is remarkably like those faces you mention. The 
title of maGn. was likewise on the medals with- 
out the name of romretvs, which was another 
reason why it ought to have been in the Specimen. 
Indeed, the Specimen was printed in Holland, 
where my bookseller went to buy a new letter ; 
so that several errors of the presse unavoidably 
escaped me. The Proposals insinuate some 
apology for this, which | hope candid men will 
accept of. 

I siall be able to answer you in relation to the 

. Queen’s MSS. in a little time. I have that of 
the R. Society. I shall be glad of your advice 
from time to time, and shall always thankfully 
acknowledge myself, Sir, your obliged humble 
servant, Thomas Tickell. 

I suppose my Ld, of Oxford's MS, is already 

. come to your hands; the master had it of me 
about the end of December. 

1 had forgot to tell you that my bookseller 
waited on Perizonius, to procure the collations 
of Lucan ; but was answered that the books were 
lost. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, 31 Jan. 1825. 

There is another vacancy in the Academy, 
occasioned by the death of le’ Comte Ferrand. 
The following writers aspire to the chair :—M. 
Ancelot, author of the tragedies of Louis LX. 
du Maire du Palais, et de Fiesque ; M. Guiraud, 
author of Des Machabees, du Comte Julien, and of 
a collection of Poems ; M. de Pougerville, author 
of an excellent translation of Lucretius, De Na- 
turd Rerum ; and M. Casimir Delavigne, the 
poet. The two last elected members of the 
Academy, the Archbishop of Paris and M. Sou- 
met, were, according to custom, presented 
to his Majesty Charles X. last week. The King 
only spoke to M. Soumet; and I send you the 
words that his Majesty condescended to address to 
him :—“ Je suis bien aise de vous voir, M. Sou- 
met—J’ai lu votre discours de reception ; il est 
fort bien . . . Cependant vous connaissez ma 
franchise; Je n’approuve pas l’eloge que vous 
faites de Voltaire. . . . Vous lui donnez une bien 
belle part... . Voltaire sans doute était un 
gargon d’esprit; mais cet homme Ii a fait tant de 
mal... il a bouleversé toutes les idées recues 
—cet homme li a fait bien du mal—Telle est mon 
opinion, M.Soumet ; moi je dis tout ce que je 
pense ... Bon soir, Messieurs.” His Ma- 


jesty then ° 
The Chansons de Beranger have not appeared 





as they ought to have done. The publisher, 
fearing prosecution, has submitted them to va- 
rious and rigorous censors, in order to be on the 
safe side, after paying his money. This circum- 
stance gives extraordinary popularity to Be- 
ranger, or rather brings him more. than usually 
before the public mind. I have thought you 
might be glad to see the following fragment on 
a man so famous; it is the manuscript of one of, 
and the first of, our literati— Pierre Jean de 
Beranger is one of those rare geniuses who ap- 
pear amidst the poets of all nations ; but most 
rare among the poets of France. The Chanson 
is a kind of composition, which he has wisely se- 
lected, and in which he has displayed the re- 
sources that seemed reserved for the higher 
orders of poetical inspiration. Voltaire said, 
that, in order to succeed in songs, ‘ il faut avoir 
dans l'esprit de la finesse et du sentiment— 
avoir de |’harmonie dans la téte, ne point trop 
s‘abaisser,netrops élever, et savoir n’etre pas long.’ 
Beranger unites all these qualifications to a re- 
markable degree: he has risen above prescribed 
tules ; and if his modesty has induced him to 
give the title of Chansons to the boldest harmony 
of his lyre, what critic dare object to the terms 
in which a famous writer has deoxstbod the pro- 
ductions of his talent—‘ Beranger fait des Odes 
Sublimes quand il ne croit faire que des Chan- 
sons’. It is certain that he has surpassed, 
beyond comparison, all his rivals, An unpub- 
lished Chanson, by Beranger, gives us the lead- 
ing facts of his parentage and education. The 
following verse has been copied from the manu- 
script : 
** * Dans ce Paris plein d’or et de mistre, 
En Pun de Christ mil sept cent quatre vingt ; 

Chez un Tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand pire, 

Moi nouveau ne Sachez ce qu’il m’advent. 

Rien ne predit la gloire d’un Orphée 

A mon berceau qui n’etait pas de fleurs ; 

Mais mon grand ptre, accourant & mes pleurs 

Me trouve, un jour, dans les bras d’une fee ; 

Et cette fée avec de gais refrains, 

Cahnait le Cri de mes premiers chagrins.’ 

“Employed in the admininistration of 1’In- 
struction Publique, Beranyer ¢omiposed some of 
the Chansons, which rendered him afterwards so 
celebrated. ‘Two were especially popular, the 
Senator and the King of Yvetot, a cutting satire 
on the munie of conquest, and consequently of 
Napoleon. Napoleon felt the rebuke, and de- 
clared, it is said, that he would profit by it— 
Mais 

The Medical Society of Emulation at Paris, held 
its annual public sitting on Wednesday, the 2d of 
February, Doctor Keraudren acting as president. 

M. Jourdan, general secretary of the Society, 
read a paper containing considerations respecting 
the circumstances that have given rise to the 
foundation of academies in general, and to that 
of the Medical Society of Emulation in particular, 
and then proceeded to shew how greatly the 
state of tranquillity and peace enjoyed under a 
legitimate government is favourable to the pro- 
gress of scientific researches, so long obstructed 
in France by the influence of a military regime. 

The Meeting then heard, with a lively degree 
of interest, a Memoir, written by M.- Geoffroy 
de Saint-Hilaire, on the subject of an extraordi- 
nary instance of monstrous formation. The 
writer took occasion to introduce into his Memoir 
a rapid sketch of the principles he has laid down 
in his works on the subject of organic aberrations, 
and also to record several facts hitherto unat- 
tended to, but, strongly deserving the attention of 
those persons who are charged with watching 
over the health of the public. 

M. Boisseau then read a paper containing 
Reflerions on the present direction of medical 
researches and practice. The writer principally 
confined himself to shewing that the labours of 
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the ancients and of the moderns form a series of 
successive improvement, tending to ameliorate 
the condition of man in a state of society. 

M. Worbe then read a Notice on the dangers 
attendant on the use of phosphorus, illustrated 
by several remarkable facts. 

This Socicty, the foundation of which dates so 
far back as the year 1796, ‘has published eight 
volumes of Memoirs, which take their place after 
the Acts of the Ancient Royal Society of Medi- 
cine, and of the late Royal Academy of ; 

The Society pro » as the subject of a 
prize, which will be awarded in the month of 
February, 1826, the following question : 

“ To determine, by clinical observations, by the 
opening of dead bodies, and by experiment, ist, 
the influence of the cerebro-spinal nervous sys- 
tem, and of its membranes, in a time of sickness, 
on the other organs of the body; 2d, the infii- 
ence of these latter organs, also in a time of 
sickness, on the cerebro spinal nervous system, 
and on its membranes.” 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 
FEBRUARY. 
NorwiTHsTaNpDING the unusual mildness of 
last month, things are by no means in a for- 
ward state, owing to the extraordinary falls of rain 
in November and December. For the seven years 
last past, we have watched the first appearance 
of the sap’s motion in one particular gooseberry 
bush: the earliest movement of the Tein was, 
one year, on the 5th of February, and the latest 
(1820) on the 15th of February. To-day (Feb- 
ruary 8) there is no appearance of movement. 
A few yards from it, woodbine, pxony, youlan, 
myrobalan plum, &c. are moving; and autumn 
mezerion, black and green helebore, aconite, and 
lauristinus, are in flowers. Pot herbs, of every 
kind, are abundant; potatoes more so, and 
cheaper than was expected ; apples and mush- 
rooms abundant and cheap, but the former not 
very good ; pears scarce, and indifferent in fla- 
vour. There has beén little ice this year; but 
is it not surprising, that some practical and 
moderately expensive process has not been dis- 
covered for extracting heat from water, to such 
an extent as to freeze it at pleasure? Professor 

Leslie’s plans appear rather too expensive. 

The operations for this month are the same as 
those for the last. There are few kitchen crops 
that should not be put in before or about the end 
of the month; peas, in the first week, if not 
sown in January. Planting and pruning may 
go on vigorously ; and as men can now see to 
work from six to six, where extra hands are re- 
quired to bring forward new or neglected works, 
they should be obtained. This is an excellent 
season for laying down turf and sowing grass 
seeds, where the soil is well prepared. Pine 
pits which have been kept at as low a tempera- 
ture as could be ventured during the winter, may 
now receive additional fire, or living heat, which 
will be seconded in its effects by the light of the 
sun. Those who have peaches in a house, and 
peaches on an open wall, should now begin to 
force the former, otherwise both crops will come 
in too nearly together. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Dr. Rocer has, this season, commenced. a 
new Course of Lectures on Comparative Physio- 
logy, at the Royal Institution, and has announced 
his intention of devoting it to the consideration of 
the physiology of the external senses. He gave 
a view, in the introductory lecture, of the general 
principles or laws of Physiology, resulting from 
the application to that science of those rules of 





philosophical induction, which have already Béen 
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80 successfully followed in the other departments 
of physical knowledge. But as the phenomena 
ted by living beings differ so widely in their 
character from the changes that take place in in- 
animate matter, the application of these rules to 
hysiology is attended with infinitely greater dlif- 
Feulty. e rigid order and mathematical pre- 
cision so conspicuous in all that relates to the 
inorganic world, are no longer discernible when. 
we come to survey the phenomena of life, either 
in the vegetable or animal kingdoms of nature. 
The simple laws of mechanism and of chemistry, 
are insufficient for the explanation of this latter 
class of phenomena, which evidently imply the 
operation of principles very different from those 
which govern inorganic nature. It is quite im- 
ible to reduce these phenomena to a single 
ia the same philosophical sense in which the 
movements of the heavenly bodies are reducible 
to the single law of gravitation. But by studying 
them with reference te final, instead of physical 
causes, a new principle of arrangement is intro- 
duced, which gives to the whole science of Phy- 
siology a new aspect, and creates an interest of a 
different and superior kind to that which the mere 
hysical relations of cause and effect are calcu- 
ted to inspire. 

Dr. Roget proceeded to the investigation of 
the character of the several powers which are 
concerned in the production of the phenomena 
of animal life, and which appear to have been 
superadded to the ordinary physical powers inhe- 
rent in unorganized matter. He noticed, in the 
first place, several peculiarities in the mechanical 
organization of the parts of animals, in the struc- 
ture of which, he observed, there prevails, even 
in the simplest cases, a much greater complexity 
than at first view appears; and he gave some 
account of the different opinions of anatomists, 
respecting the nature and properties of the ele- 
mentary tissue of which their fabric is composed. 
He explained the mechanical properties of the 
cellular and membranous parts of the body, as 
resulting from their peculiar mode of organiza- 
tion, and exhibited an experiment in illustration 
of the hygrometric property of animal membrane. 

Muscular contractility, of which the effects are 
so remarkable, and which is a property so cha- 
Yacteristic of animal life, was next presented as a 
subject of inquiry. Dr. Roget took a review of 
the most’ celebrated hypotheses, which have, 
from time to time been devised for explaining the 
phenomena of muscular power ; pointing out, at 
the same time, their inefficiency, inasmuch as their 
admission would involve much greater difficulties 
than the simple fact which they profess to explain. 

le then gave some account of the theory on this 
subject which has heen recently advanced by Dr. 
Prévost and Mr. Dumas, and which has excited 
considerable attention on the Continent, founded 
on the newly discovered laws of electro-magnetic 
attraction. The conclusion to which these phy- 
siologists have been led by their observations and 
experiments is, that muscular contractions are the 
result of an attraction between the nervous fila- 
ments distributed to the muscular fibres, conse- 
quent on the transmission of currents of electricity 
through these nervous filaments. 

The Doctor next considered the agency of those 
new forms of chymical affinity which are deve- 
loped during the processes of assimilation, se- 
cretion, and nutrition, and which appear to 
controul and modify the operations of the ordi- 
nary affinities in the same materials, when de- 
prived of life or unassisted by organization. The 
former he proposes to designate by the term 
organic affinities, by way of distinction to the 
latter, which constitute the whole of the chymis- 
try of inorganic substances. 

The powers inherent in the different parts of 
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of this inquiry, in pursuing which Dr. Roget 
established a distinction between the simple ner- 
vous power, or property of transmitting .certain 
impressions, and the sensorial power, or capability 
of exciting sensation, and other mental changes 
—changes which lead to such important conse- 
quences, and which stamp the character of indi- 
viduality on the beings they compose. 

He concluded this lecture with some observa- 
tions on the gradation of powers, and subordina- 


tion of functions, exhibited in the system of living 
animals, and on the overwhelming magnificence 
of those widely extended plans, and elaborate 
adaptations of means to ends, in a series reaching 
far beyond our view, that are revealed to us by 
the study of every part of the animal economy. 


Amon the novelties during the present season, 
is also a course of Lectures on the Application of 
the Medical Sciences to Purposes of National Eco- 
nomy—by Dr. Gordon Smith, the author of seve- 
ral works on subjects of that nature. As we fully 
coincide with the Managers, on the importance 
of bestowing public attention on matters of such 
interest, and as the study has been very much 
neglected in this country, we propose to offer a 
brief outline of the discourses in question—which, 
on the present occasion, are to be four in number 
only—the immediate object being to describe the 
nature of the study, and to clear the way for more 
minute investigation hereafter, should they be 
encouraged, 

The first lecture was delivered on Friday, the 
11th instant, and was well received, although the 
lecturer laboured under the disadvantage of evi- 
dent indisposition. 

He began by an allusion to the extensive ac- 
quaintance that is required with many sciences in 
order to obtain a competent knowledge of medi- 
cine, in its ordinary application to the exercise of 
the healing art ; and after noticing the disadvan- 
tage of having, contrary to ordinary practise, to 
maintain, in limine, the importance of the sub- 
ject, (because the neglect with which it had 
hitherto been treated, could not have impressed 
the audience with that favourable disposition 
which usually accompanies the entrance on a new 
study,) he assigned his reasons for designating it 
by the general title of Political, State, or Public 
Medicine, in preference to the more common 
term, Medical Jurisprudence. In this view, me- 
dicine embraces much that has strong claims on 
the statesman and private citizen generally, as 
well as on the physician or surgeon, as it thus 
advances the prosperity of the whole community ; 
while physic, in its ordinary acceptation, regards 
merely the welfare of the individual, whether in 
the social or separate state—whether savage or 
civilized. 

Thé general subject comprehends two great 
branches—the first consisting of the application 
of the lights of medical science to the aid of the 
magistrate in his judiciary inquiries ; and the se- 
cond, including the principles and considerations 
that should influence the enactment of laws and 
municipal practise, for the preservation of the 
public health. The former branch has been 
termed—Legal, Judiciary, or Forensic Medicine ; 
and the latter—Medical Police. Practical ap- 
plications of these are to be found in the earliest 
history of social institutions ; in illustration of 
which the lecturer referred to the Books of Mo- 
ses, as containing various excellent ordinances for 
the public welfare. In tracing the history of 
Political Medicine, as a science however, nothing 
digested, or systematic, can be found till after the 
revival of learning ; for among the ancients, and 
through the dark ages of modern history, the 
reign of superstition and bigotry was unfaveura- 
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if dependent on familiarity with the arcana of 
nature. Allusion was made particularly to the 
state of anatomy; against which there exists to 
the present hour a feeling, if not of superstition, 
yet of an influence equally unfavourable, “‘ ope- 
tating powerfully to cause the decline of surgical 
knowledge—the sad effects of which must, e 

long, be very extensively felt.” ' 

The science, as it now exists, seems to have 
sprung from the Constitutio Criminalis of the Em- 
peror Charles V., adopted at the Diet of Ratis- 
bon, in 1532, and pointing out particular cases in 
which the tribunals were to call in the aid of 
medical men—thus arising in Germany, in which 
country it has been since most assiduously culti- 
vated ; as also in Italy—the. writers of both 
countries having contributed many and very pon 
derous tomes in that department, down to the 
present hour. In France also, since the Revolu- 
tion, corresponding assiduity has been displayed ; 
and the labours of the Scavans in that coun’ 
have contributed eminently to the advance and 
improvement of the study. 

n Great Britain, although it has been the 
custom to require the aid of medical men on 
similar occasions, there has been much dissatis- 
faction with the manner it which it has been af- 
forded. The study was never noticed in English 
literature till within these forty years; and the 
first English production in Forensic Medicine 
came out so recently as 1815. Since then, the 
labours of several authors have been published in 
forms more or less copiows ; and in the opinion 
of the lecturer, the future advance of the science 
will be promoted rather by the consideration of 
particular subjects, than the accumulation of ge- 
neral treatises. 

Political Medicine has been long an established 
branch of education in the continental universi- 
ties : it is one of those sciences that books cannot 
properly teach, inasmuch as it depends greatly 
on experimental invéstigation, and consequently 
demands the acquisition of manual dexterity, and 
the experience of the external senses. To con- 
stitute an accomplished medical jurist, more even 
than this is required—for he may be called upon 
to give his opinion on points, due acquaintance 
with which is not to be obtained without investi- 
gation that will carry him out of the ordinary 
province of the physician, and require familiarity 
with the economy of distant regions. 

The lecturer proceeded to animadvert upon 
the state of the London Medical Schools, in 
which there is no — of attending lessons 
on this important subject—on the injurious con- 
sequences of imperfect attempts that have been 
made to give instruction in a manner supplemen- 
tary to other branches, and on the advantage that 
would accrue to the public in general, and to the 
medical student in particular, by exacting from 
the latter a course of study of this nature. The 
professorship of legal medicine, in the University 
of Edinburgh, has had comparatively little influ- 
ence in promoting this species of knowledge, be- 
cause, in the lecturer’s opinion, it has not been 
made essential to the obtaining academical 
honours that the student should attend the lec- 
tures delivered from that chair. 

He then made a few observations on the im- 
portance to public justice, of all intelligent men— 
all, for instance, who are liable to be called upon 
as jurymen—acquiring some knowledge of those 
sciences, to whose phraseology they are so often 
obliged to give ear, and whose bearings they 
are compelled te estimate ; and took occasion to 
exonerate the medical profession from a portion 
of that obloquy which has been cast upon them 
as witnesses. ~This he did on the ground of 
inept examination onthe part of those whose 
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business it is to conduct evidence. While there 
are many points of Forensic Medicine that can- 
not be properly taught but to medical men, he 
considered the scheme of mers a 

rsons generally as perfectly practicable. 
Pe Atthe Gast of a few hints, more directly ad- 
dressed to his professional brethren, on the great 
importance an per method of the study, he 
alluded to the hir and inviting field which a 
= ap nce might afford to a medical man 

acquiring public confidence and approbation. 
Hitherto the situation of a medical witness has 
been painful to himself, and often injurious to 
his reputation. ' All this is ascribable to defec- 
tive preparation for this duty, and unwarrantable 
reliance on general professional knowledge. It 
has long been a subject of complaint—a matter 
of regret—that the world cannot judge fairly of 
medical character. Dr. S. considered that com- 
petent displays before the world would bid fair 
to remove this grievance. He touched upon a 
point on which, as he has just published some 
opinions, rather out of the common course,” he 
did not enlarge, viz. the supposed exemptions 
from public burdens enjoyed by the medical pro- 
fession, and pronounced the idea to be erroneous. 

The discourse concluded with a few observa- 
tions on the principal schemes that have been 
resorted to for the arrangement of this branch of 
Political Medicine, and a general outline of the 
many topics that fall within its Forensic scope. 
Into this we need not follow the lecturer, as we 
shall have an opportunity of noticing the various 
subjects when presen in detail. It is fair, 
however, to add, that he expressed considerable 
regret at the necessity of presenting, on the pre- 
sent occasion, nothing more than specimens of the 
study, in thus introducing it to public notice. 

*** Analysis of Medical Evidence, Chapter 2.” 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
(Session of 1824-25.) 

Ar the ordinary —— commenced in 
November, ‘there have several very inte- 
resting papers read. The session opened with 
two from Mr. G. Penn on points of classical litera- 
ture and criticism. The first suggested various 
elucidations and emendations in the present read- 
ing of Horace’s Epistle to Torquatus. The passage 
commented upon, occurs at the commencement of 
the poem: the following is the ordinary reading: 
** Si potes Archiacis conviva recumbere lecéis, 

Nec moidicA cenare times olus omne patella, 

Supremo te sole domi, Torquate, manebo. 

Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffusa, palustres 

Inter Minturnas, Sinuessanumque Petrinum. 

Sin melins quid habes, arcesse, vel imperium fer. 

Jamdudum splendet focus, et tibi munda supellex. 

Mitte leves spes, et certamina divitiaram 

Et Moschi causam. Cras, nafo Cesare, testus 

Dat veniam somnumque dies : impuné licebit 

.Ketivam sermone benigno tendere noctem. 

He explains the expression, ‘‘ Archiaci lecti,” 
in the first line, to which no satisfactory meaning 
had hitherto been given, by referring it to a say- 
ing of Archias, the Polemarchon of Thebes, 
stated by Plutarch to have been current in his. 
time.—( vid. Pelopide, p.283.: fol.—-Ed. Reiske, 
vol, ii. p. 346.) 

In the 6th line, instead of ‘ imperium fer,” 
which has also been long a doubtful reading, Mr. 
P. supposes the poet to have written, “in perd 
Ser” 

Again, line 8th, he proposes, “ festivam noc- 
tem,” instead of “ estivam,” according to the pre- 
sent (in his opinion) corrupted text—“ estivam” 
being wholly inconsistent with “eras nato Ca- 
sare,” to which it is subjoined, and by which the 
period of the invitation which Horace here gives 
to his friend, to leave the cares of business, and 
passa social evening with him at his villa, among 
the Sabine hills, is fixed to the 23d of September, 
the birth-day of Augustus. 





The'last correction determines the meaning of| 
“ jamdudum splendet focus,” in line 7th, as ex- 
pressing, not, according to the commentators, 
“the neatness and spruceness of Horace’s dwell- 
ing,” but, ‘ the blazing of a cheerful fire”—a 
comfort which it certainly is pleasant to an English 
lover of the ‘“‘ Roman Lyrist,” (who, by the bye, 
complains of his sensibility to cold,) to believe 
that he enjoyed at“that late period of the year, 
and upon an elevation, where, even in the middle 
of May, Mr. Eustace was incommoded by the 
“ chilliness” of the atmosphere. 

The second paper is called “‘Carmen Brundu- 
sinum,” and contains some very ingenions reasons 
for giving that title to the delicate little ode 
which closes the first book, and stands without 
date or ‘‘argumentum.” ‘The author gives his 
reasons, founded on internal evidence, for be- 
lieving that this song was composed upon occa- 
sion of the festivities which, as Dion Cassius 
relates, (lib. xlviii. c. 30.) took place at Brundu- 
sinum, in the year A. V.C. 714, in consequence 
of the ratification of the between Octavius 
and Antony. The contrasted “ Persiei ra- 
tus,” and ‘ Simplex myrtus,” (lines 1 and 5) are 
descriptive, therefore, of the entertainments given, 
on each side, by the Triumvirs—that of Octavius 
being distinguished, according to the usages pre- 
vailing in the portion of the empire assigned to 
him, by a martial simplicity, and that of Antony 
by an assumption of the oriental luxury and osten- 
tation characteristic of his division. 

Mr. Penn gives the following translation of 


the ode :— 
** Bov! I hate the Persian fashion, 
c bine. _ ~— —= bows; — 
“For the latest blowing rose. 
** Simple myrtle is my pieasure— 

Myrtle never will d le 

Thee, who fill’st the jovial measnre, 
Me, who quaf it in the shade.” 

The Oxford Herald contains a summary of the 
Members of that University, in January, 1825, 
from which it appears’that there are 2,116 
Members of Cénvocation, and 4,600 Members 
on the books. 

Camaripce, Feb. 11.—At a congregation on 
Wednesday last, the following decrees were con- 
ferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. T. Homer, Trinity. 

Licentiatesin Physic.—C.. J. Allatt, Esq. M. B. Trinity. 
E. Morton, Esq. M.B. Trinity. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. B. Frere, C.C.C.; Rev. E. 
R. Earle, Christ College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—Rev. RK. F. Purvis; Rev. J. 
H. Earle, Jesus College. 

Bachelor of 7 nm O’Brien, Esq. Trinity. 

At the above congregation, the Rev. George 
Maclear, M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
incorporated of this university. 

Bell’s Scholarships.— An election of two Scholars 
upon this foundation will take place on Friday 
the 18th of March. 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships—The exami- 
tion for a Scholarship on this foundation will com- 
mence on Wednesday the 4th of May. 


The Athénée of Medicine of Paris held its 
General Annual Sitting on the 25th January, 
1825. After having awarded the Prize of 300 
francs, proposed in 1823, the Society offered for 
competition a Prize of the same value for the 
best Memoir on the following subject :—* To 
establish, on positive faets, the anatomical, physio- 
logical, and pathological relations that exist be- 
tween the skin and the mucous membranes.” The 
Prize will be awarded at the General Meeting of 
January, 1826. 

At the Sitting of the Academy of Sciences at 
the Royal Institute, on Thursday, 27th January, 
1825, a letter addressed by the Minister of Ma- 











rine to the Academy, was read by the Secretary. 
The writer of this letter, MJB. de Laveal, 


THE- LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. 


SO ES TE ET 
istates, that he has discovered a-‘new method of 


preserving fresh water at sea. M M. Thenard 
and Rossel were charged with the examination 
of this process. 

M. Paul Coqueré presented a Memoir on 
the subject of an acoustic experiment, made 
for the purpose of ascertaining the relations 
and thenumber of grave harmonic sounds produced 
by the existence of two or more given sounds, 

M. Richard, Colonel in the Royal Corps of 
Artillery, presented a Notice on an economical 
means of establishing lightning conductors. M M. 
Arago and Girard were appointed to make a 
report to the Academy on the subject. 

M. Moreau de Jonneés communicated some 
interesting details respecting two Earthquakes 
that took place at the Antilles, on the 30th Octo- 
ber, and on the 30th November of the year 1824. 





The Academie Frangaise held an extraordinary 
sitting at the Royal Institute, on Tuesday the 
ist February. 

M. Lemercier, of the Academie, presented to 
the meeting the second part of his Heroic Songs of 
the Greek Mountaineers and Sailors, 1 vol. in 8vo. 

M. Mollevart, of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres, presented his volume of Sa- 
ered Songs, 1 vol. in 12mo. 

M. Auger, of the Academie Frangaise, read 
an Historical and Literary Notice on the Comtesse 
d' Escarbagnas, of Moliere. 

M. Laya read a Notice on Solon considered as 
a Legislator ; extracted from his Literary History 
of Greece. The same gentleman also resd a 


Notice on Pittacus of Mitylene. 
Count: Daru read an elegant Epistle, in verse, 
on the The Nature of Man. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

8. A Hypochondriac. G. S. Newton—We do 
not think Mr. Newton so fortunate in his treat- 
ment of this idea as he is generally in his works. 
Hypochondriasm does not seem congenial either 
to complete dandyism or extreme youth. The 
expression, too, is rather of wildness and terror, 
than of that settled gloom which belongs to, if it 
does not create, the disease. The accessaries are 
cleverly painted ; though, perhaps, on the whole, 
the execution is a little dry. 

66. A Student Drawing from the Bust of 
Michael Angelo. J. Lonsdale-—Canvass, as well 
as nature, abhors a vacuum; and there is cer- 
tainly too much vacant space in this picture. It 
is, however, a variety in the style of a very able 
Artist ; and if we felt inclined to be jocular upon it, 
we might say, possessed of angelic qualities—for 
mortal man was never seen, by any light, so 
diaphanous and transparent in flesh, A glazing, 
with some warm tone, would, in our opinion, 
correct this, and improve the effect. 

98. A Coast Scene, Dorsetshire. John Wil- 
son-—A rival to the very best pictures of the 
Flemish School, in the merits of which it largely 
partakes. The aerial perspective, gradation of 
distances, and lights upon the water and sky, 
are all beautiful. If we could pick outa blemish, 
it would be, that the dark cloud on the left is too 
dense, descending so low as it does upon the 
brightened reflection on the sea. 

99. Nymph and Cupid, a finished Sketch. 
W. Etty.—This is a sweet specimen of Mr. 
Etty’s power of colouring, more sober than he 
has generally been. There is much simplicity 
and beauty in the design. 

No.136. A view of London from the River, look- 
ing towards Blackfriars Bridge. Chas. Deane.— 
This well chosen view is accompanied by equal 
skill in point of execution ; and represents a sky, 
not only out of the common-place character in 
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treating subjects of the kind, but (though unfre- 
peers: in its appearance) perfectly natural in 
itself. We think, however, the motion of the 
water in front is not so well managed: the lines 
of undulation are too formally parallel. 

135. A view inthe parish of Worth, Sussex, 
P. Nasmyth.—We have not geen, at any time, a 
fairer specimen of this Artist’s talents than the 
landscape under notice. It is more open, and 
e ive in its breadth (with a clear and bril- 
liant effect), and has less of that excessive detail, 
with which some of Mr. Nasmyth’s landscapes 
are loaded. Half his labour would often pro- 
duce better pictures. 

159. Little Red Ridinghood. H. P. Bone-— 
This is the Little Red Ridinghood of the Nur- 
sery Tales: there is nothing of the masquerade 
in the character thus pourtrayed; simple and 
unsophisticated, the features :of childhood are 
exhibited with sufficient identity to show that 
their prototype was nature. 

193. The Cheng C. L. Eastlake—This 
subject comprises a Castle in Sicily, a Knight 
preparing for battle at the call of a Herald, and 
a Lady decorating the adventurous Hero with a 
scarf. There is, besides, a Holy Man intro- 
duced, as befitting in such emergencies. The 
picture is fairly, and what may be called freshly, 

inted; but the scale does not appear to suit 
Mir, Eastlake’s pencil: he is more at home with 
Jtalian Bandits, of the size on which he has 
usually chosen to paint them. There is no want 
of expression in the Champion before us, who 
exhibits a mixture of scorn, pride, and defiance, 
proper for the occasion ; but cutting off figures 
at the knee or mid-leg, in a composition of any 
kind, is unfavourable. . 

189. Three Wild Beasts. G. Garrard, A.R.A. 
—These animals are quite in place, and seem 
equally ready for combat with the Knight above ; 
though necessity, not glory, is their law. The 
spirited action which the Artist has given, and 
the appropriate back grounds, add ‘interest to 
these studies. 


[In the notice of Mr. Singleton’s pictures in our last 
week’s Critique, for Olivia, read Margarita.) 
saeco = 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON THE DEATH OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 
To the depths of that sea which is calm’d to receive thee, 
in trust, to the fathomless womb of the wave ; 
In the silence of sorrow and anguish we leave thee, 
Lost theme of our wonder, quench'd star of the brave. 
We had thought from the strife and the storm to restore 
Adorn’d with thy fume, to the land of thy birth, [thee, 
Where the flow’ret might spring, and the turf flourish 
over thee, earth, 
Whenthe summons of Death call’d thy spirit from 
But thy grave must be made in the breast of the billow, 
And thine head be laid low ’neath the deep-swelling 








surge, 
Where the weeds of the ocean are spread for thy pillow, 
And the sea-Lird’s harsh cry sounds afar for thy dirge. 
Not whelm’d by the flood,’midst the tempest’s harsh thun- 
Not rent in the strife, by the hand of the foe, = 
But in silence and peace was thy thread snapt asunder— 
Unseen came the spoiler, and still was the blow. 
While the winds on the face of the waters were sleeping, 
And the wave lay unwrinkled and calm at our prow, 
And the stars in yon space their bright watches were 


Keeping, 
And the sky was as cloudless and azure as now. 

And was it for this, that the death-shot flew by thee, 
And above thee, the tempest-cloud harmleasty past? 
That, when the fair shores of thy country drew nigh thee, 

; The Conq’ror of nations should find thee at last ? 
Yet, thouth pest from our sight, though thy labours are 
hish’d, 
And thou restest in peace, where thy battles were won, 
Exalted in praise, and with fame undiminish'd, 
— shalt live in the tale of the deeds thou hast done. 
‘on art gone—but, unhurt bv the lapse of long ages, 
Thy laurels shall flourish, still Ct and fae 
hou sleepest—but oft, when the loud conflict rages, 
he sound of thy name shall be still with us there. 
Proud nations shall fall, but that name shall decay not, 
A ms shall depart, but thy glories shall chines 
While he, whose cold grasp is on all things, shall prey not, 
On the fresh budding wreath, which shall ever be thine. 
J.F.H. Chelsea, 


PARTING LOVERS. 

How sweetly sad is the parting hour, 

When lovers are met in the echoless bow’r, | 
Their last tale of love and of fondness te tell, 
Ere the voice faintly murmurs “ Farewell—furewell !"— 
How monrnful the silenee ; how warm is the tear 
Which steals down each cheek, as the moment draws hear; 
How gentle each look, how wounded each heart, 

When they fearfully sigh “‘/¥”e must part—we must part!” 
What a contest is that ’twixt the tate and the will, 
When the parting word lingers—and yet lingers still— 
But the moment is come, like a sentence of death, 

And to utter *‘ farewell” they have hardly a breath. 





THE BANDIT’S DEATH. 
Anp must I die, and must I die, 
An outeast and alone, 
With none to close this weary eye, 
When I have ceas’d to moun ? 
And must I tread the shores of death, 
The pallid flickering glare 
Alone to light my dismal path, 
Of silence and despair? 
And must I yield this worthless breath, 
And boune me for my change, 
With not a thought to sweeten death, 
Like freedom or revenge ? 
Where’er—where’er I turn my eye, 
(hill horror strikes me dumb ; 
I loathe the world which now I fly, 
And dread the world to come. 
But ‘mid this vast and midnight gloom, 
What object threats my sight? 
vith such a.dark and darker doom, 
Despair beside, looks light. 
Should not I know it ?—Is it then 
No visionary spright— 
No wild’ring witch-fire of the brain, 
That scorches thus my sight »—_ 
Still must I brook its tyrant spell )— 
Oh God! my heart-strings burst— 
Spare me this mad’ning sight, and Hell 
And Death may do their worst !— 
*Tisx past.—Time was when Rolatd stood 
The boldest in the fight ; 
And scenes of havoc and of blood, 
‘To him were stern delight. 
Ambition, from his eye of Mars, 
Fired upward through the skies, 
And sported with the puny stars, 
Like school-boy with his toys ! 
From all allegiance — free ; 
He.spurn’d all Jaws divite ; 
And grasped, in thought,-¢ternity, 
As lightning grasps the pine ! 
And must that Roland’s eye of fire 
Wax dim—that heart grow faint? 
That thunder voice so proud, expire 
in womanish complaint? 
No, by the innocent blood I’ve shed, 
My sworn misanthropy, 
A Bandit’s life since I have led, 
A Bandit’s death I'll die. 
So welcome Death !—Thou art defied !— 
Yet, Oh for one poor friend, 
To tell my gallant lads I died 
A Bandit to the end! 


J. 8. 
aterm comes 





DRAMA. ; 

NorwirnstanvinG the apprehensions which, 
but a short time ago, were so generally entertained 
for the future success of some. of the principal 
Musical Establishments, the present season is 
likely to afford as much novelty and pleasure to 
the admirers of music_as any preceding one. The 
frequenters of the Italian Opera have, indeed, 
been kept long in suspense; but the House 
opens, at last, this very evening. ‘The procuring, 
at so short a notice, the requisite number of first- 
rate Performers, will be the great difficulty for 
the Managers to overcome, most of them hav- 
ing been engaged, long ago, for the Conti- 
nental Theatres. After the undeniable decline 
of Rossini’s music, during the last season, a 
more judicious choice than Don Giovanni, for the 


first performance, could not have been made. 


The House remains in the hands of Mr. Ebers ; 
and Mr. Ayrton is mentioned as the principal 
Manager. 

The Oratorios, which are par | performed 
during Lent at Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den, remained, till within a few days, in the 
same state of uncertainty as the Italian Opera; 





particularly as both had proved so unpro- 
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fitable to their last Manager, Mons. Bochsa, 
as to contribute to, if not cause, his failure. It is 
to be hoped that the new Managers. will ‘not 
follow the example of M. Bochsa, and introduce 
profane operatic music, where hitherto, until 
that period, none but sacred had been heard. 
Judas Maccabeus was announced for the first 
performance at Covent Garden last night; be- 
ginning about the time our paper goes to press, 
and consequently too late for any notice. 
DRURY LANE. 

On Saturday evening, a tedious, mawkish, and 
miserably sentimental Melo-Drame, called The 
Shepherd of Derwent Vale, was performed for the 
first time. It can hardly be expected, that, 
wearied as we were on this occasion by sitti 
in a crowded theatre till nearly one o’clock in the 
morning, we shall be able to give any very in- 
telligible account of this long and uninteresting 
production. What we were able to collect, 
amounted to something like the followin 
detail :—A certain Sir Wilfred Wayward ha 
once a brother, whom he was anxious to get rid 
of, because he was the favourite of his father. 
To etlect this affectionate and paternal purpose, 
he employs an amiable friend, who conveys the 
youth from home, under the solemn promise that 
he will murder him. The youth, however, in- 
stead of being killed, is more indulgently left 
upon a mountain to be starved. Things remain 
for some years in this state, until the opening of 
the piece ; at which period Lord Derwent, and 
his daughter, the Lady Matilda, who is be- 
trothed to Sir Wilfred, arrive at the castle of the 
latter, Just as the marriage is about to be so- 
lemnized, an old soldier is introduced, who in- 
forms the lover that he has brought with him the 
death-bed confession of his old friend, by which 
it appears that the youth is still living, and at 
no great distance from the scené of these events, 
By promises of great wealth, the soldier is so- 
licited to keep all this a profound secret; but, 
refusing the offer with indignation,’ is attacked 
by Sir Wilfred, murdered, and robbed of his 
dispatches. ‘The Lady Matilda, who  weénders 
about at midnight over “ barren moors,” ina 
beautiful white satin dress, but without any 
money in her pocket, happens to drop in, just as 
the old man has breathed his last, and, . her 
information (or some other means not explained 
to the audience), suspicion attaches to the real 
offender. In this dilemma, the murderer pro« 
ceeds to the cottage of Shock, the orphan Shep~ 
herd, a poor idiot, whom he persuades ta take 
the crime upon himself, which he accordingly 
does ; is there apprehended on his master’s ac- 
cusation, tried upon the very spot where the 
body was discovered, aud sentenced to death ;— 
when, suddenly, an Irish Carpenter rushes into 
court, and tells the Judge to look into the hollow 
tree behind him, A search is accordingly made, 
and papers are discovered which declare poor 
Sho:k to be Sir Wilfred’s brother, and the rightful 
heir. This, of course, settles every thing ; as Sir 
Wilfred, stung by remorse, confesses his crimes 
—runs up a steep place, and plunges into the 
torrent beneath him.—The acting, though far 
from good, and what we have a right to expect 
at a Patent Theatre, was yet as good as the piece 
required, A Mr. Sherwin played the Shepherd ; 
but we cannot sympathize with stupidity and 
idiotcy, in any situation. What he might have 
done, had there been any feeling in the character, 
we cannot tell. His great aim appeared to be, ta 
imitate Rayner; and in this, he in some degree 
succeeded. Miss I. Paton, who was the labs 
Matilda, has some little beauty and some little 
talent; but they are both eclipsed by a still 
greater share of affectation. The rest of the 





were persons of ‘no mark or like~ 
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lihood,” and we have no wish to call them into 
notice. In a few nights, the author and the 
actors-will, in all probability, be equally forgotten. 

Masaniello.—A play, . under this title, was pro- 
duced at Drury-lane on Thursday, which is too 
late an hour for a long notice m the Li 
Gazette, even should the performances deserve 
one. In the present instanc eo eeetnene 
lative waste of Le px since it is hardly p le 
that Masaniello will itself survive another repre- 
sentation. Should it do so, we will review it ; 
ahd, in the meantime, have only to say, that it is 
remarkable for a practical joke, in setting Mr. 
Kean, as the hero, on horseback, and for not 
being a tragedy, though there are more murders 
committed than is usual in the deepest of compo- 
sitions justly so called. 

The Covent Garden Theatrical Fund Dinner, 
with His Highness the Duke of York in 
the Chair, is appointed for Friday, 4th March. 


POLITICS. 

After four nights’ discussion in the House of 
Commons, the tary for Ireland, Mr. Goul- 
burn, has obtained leave to bring in a Bill for 
Restraining Political Associations in Ireland. The 
votes were —a 278—noes, 123— majority, 
155.—The Ki y of Spain has been pie or 
ijl, but is said to be convalescent: a son of 
Murat has been arrested in the south of that 
country. We have no authentic information in 
qur newspapers respecting Spain or Greece : all 
is party work. 


towards the fall of the drama as this offensive 
custom.” — Birmi Book. 

The Bishop of Ayranches, Huet, devoted the 
whole of his time to study. A person in his 
diocese who had made frequent applications to 
obtain an interview with him on business of im- 
portance, tired at length of calling, exclaimed— 
“God send our next bishop may have finished 
his studies.” 

Emetics—The New’ York Gazette of Health, 
strongly recommending emetics for the cure of 
rheumatism, relates that two patients had been 
completely recovered, the one by taking 242 
grains of emetic in seven days, and the other 348 
grains in nine days, Certes, a French medical 
writer upon: the subject, observes—“ American 
stomachs are of a different nature from ours !” 

The following subjects are discussed in the 
forthcoming number of the Edinburgh Review :— 
Campbell’s Theodric and other Poems—Man- 
ners and Morals of Absolute Princes—Public 
Education—Haselwood School—Ashantee—Ire- 
land—Court of Chancery—Ellis’s Letters, illus- 
trative of English History — Criminal Law of 
Scotland—The West Indies—Reduction of the 
Duties on Coffee—State of Hayti—Education of 
the People, 

It is stated that Miss Foote is engaged to play 
at Brighton for three nights, and that her first 
appearance was on Wednesday last. Mr. Rus- 
sell, the Manager, it is also said, tempted the 
lady to this engagement by the liberal offer of 
fifty pounds per night, by far the highest salary 
at p t paid to any performer on the English 





VARIETIES. 

__ Egyptian Antiquities—Mrs, Belzoni, the widow 

our friend, informs us, that she is 
erecting the Egyptian tomb, (which, from the 
very extensive nature of the premises, she will 
be enabled to construct on an enlarged scale,) 
and that it will be opened for exhibition early in 
March, in Leicester Square. 

The Royal Academy of Turin has named the 
six following gentlemén as foreign corresponding 
members of the Academy :— M. Champollion, 
Figeac, and M. Champollion, jun. of Paris; M. 
Hammer, conservator of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna ; M. Reynouard, perpetual secretary of 
the Academie Francaise ; and M. Abel Remusat 
and M. Letronne, both members of the Royal 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres of 
the Royal Institute of France. 

On a re made to the King of France by 
the Duke de Doudeauville, minister of the house- 
hold, his Majesty has granted a pension of 2000 
francs in favour of the descendants of the great 
Corneille. The above sum is to be placed annu- 
ally in the hands of the perpetual secretary of the 
Academie Francaise, his Majesty leaving to the 
Academy the care of distributing it among those 
descendants of Pierre Corneille who shall appear 
to the Academy most worthy of participating in 
the advantages of the royal bounty. 

Mr. Macready, whilst performing at a Theatre 
under the management of of the late Mr. Mansell, 
unnecessarily made use of an oath, contrary to 


the rules of Mr. Mansell’s establishment, who, | Scatro 


much to his credit, obliged all the performers 
who used oaths unnecessarily to forfeit the sum of 
five shillings, which forfeits were appropriated to 
the relief of sick and indigent actors: when set- 
tling with Mr. Macready for his stipulated salary, 
he deducted the required sum for a breach of his 
rules. Mr, Macready, with great cheerfulness, 
submitted to the deduction, and upon inquiring 
to what the sum (so obtained) would be 
appropriated, gave a £10 note towards the fur- 
of so excellent a plan, saying, “ he 

ished from his heart all managers would adopt 
same system, as nothing tended so much 


Stage. 





FAcETIA, &c. 

A young nobleman who, by his misconduct, had 
incurred the displeasure of Louis XIV. being de- 
sirous to regain the esteem of that monarch, dis- 
played the most signal courage and heroic devotion 
at the siege of Mons. The King, on restoring to 
him his favour, addressed him thus; “ You were 
not satisfied with me—TI was not pleased with you, 
Let us forget the past, Monsieur le Duc, and 
henceforth date from Mons.” 

On the first execution of the celebrated Mise- 
rere of Lully, before the court of Louis XTV. in 
the chapel at Versailles, the monarch being on 
his knees during the whole time, necessarily kept 
his court in the same position. At its conclusion 
the King asked the Count de Grammont his 
opinion of it. ‘‘ Sire,” he replied, “ the music is 
very soft to the ears, but very hard to the knees,” 

e satirist Furetiere, in speaking of the cele- 
brated Quinault, who was the son of a baker, 
observed—* It is the best dough that has ever 
been made, possessing only four or five hundred 
words of one language, which he bolts, sifts, and 
kneeds to the greatest advantage.” 


one of the finest women of her time ; the greatest 
of her personal beauties, however, was her hands. 
The Duke of Mantua, who frequented her court, 
made many extravagant verses in their praise, 
which gave rise to the following epigram by 
m : 

** Elle avoit au bout de ses manches, ~ 

Une paire de mains si blanches, 

Que je voudrois en verité. 

En avoir été soufflete.” 
Which has been rendered as follows : 

** At the end of her sleeves she had 

A pair of hands so white, 

It sure would have made my heart glad, 

Hi box’d me from morning till night.” 


Notwithstanding the gravity usually observed 
Louis XIV. he could not —— the emotions 
his joy on the birth of the Duke of Burgundy, 


oF 
o 
his son, in 1682 ; on which event he permitted 
the uncontrolled approach to him of such of his 





subjects as chose to offer their congratulations, 


Anne of Austria, mother to Louis XIV. was : 


‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Holding his hand to receive the cus salus 
tations, the Marquess de Spinola having, in the 
ardour of his zeal, bitten one of the royal fingers, 
the King could not refrain from crying out with 

in ; the Marquess, entreating his pardon of his 

ajesty, added, that but for the adoption of that 
expedient, he must have passed in his crowd un- 
noticed —[ For these anecdotes, and several in our 
last Number, we thank Q. in the Corner.] 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A work is now in the press from the pen of the late 
John Bell, Esq. of Edinburgh, containing Observations 
ares Italy, chiefly made during a residence at Florence, 
Mr. Bell’s. skill as an anatomist is well known, and as 
an artist he d no ordinary talents. We believe 
that many of the finest anatomical drawings that adorn 
his works, were drawn and engraved by himself. His 
criticisms, therefore, upon those works of art which 
have arrested the attention of all travellers, will be 
highly interesting. Mr. Bell had been in the habit of 
immediately noting down his impressions while examin. 
ing any fine statue or painting, and he subsequently 
formed the intention of writing a detailed oak upon 
Italy. He did not live, however, to complete this, and 
the present volume consists chiefly of selections from 
his Notes, which are edited by his widow. 

Captain {de Fragata) W. B. Stevenson, formerly Se. 
cretary to Count Ruis de Castilla, President of Quit 
&c. has announced the publication of a ‘* Historical onl 
Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years’ Residence in 
South America,” in 3 octavo volumes. 

There are nearly ready for publication, 

In 3 volumes, with about twenty Portraits ; ‘‘ West- 
minster Hall: or, Anecdotes and Reminiscences of the 
Bar, Bench. and Woolsack; with the various relics 
and ‘curiosities of Legal History, Biography, and Litera- 
ture. Also, in one large volume, octavo, illustrated with 
copper-plate Engravings of several lundred subjects ; 
**The Operative Mechanic and Mechanist,” by John 
Nicholson, Esq. civil engineer. This volume purports 
todisplay the actnal state of our scientific improvements 
in all the branches of productive industry, as they are 
at present practised in workshops and manufactories. 

n five vols. with engravimgs, ‘‘ Remarkable Trials 
and Celebrated Criminals,” during the last 400 years. 

“ Catholic Miracles,” {Illustrated with seven designs, 
including a characteristic portrait of Prince Hoenlohe, 
by George Cruikshank. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
toa Travels in Russia, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.; Faw 
eett’s Sermons, vol. 3, 8vo. fos. 6d. ; Caldcleugh’s Travels 
in South America, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.; dam on 
the Management of Trusts for the care of Turnpike 
Roads, 8vo. 6s.; M. Iniseou’s Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, 2vols. 8vo. 21s. ; Marcus’s Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ; Tegagrapmical Sketches of Brighten, 8vo. 72, 
7% ide. 6d. coloured ; Lauton on Bona otabilia, 8vo. 
se Father and Son,a Tale, 12mo. 5s. ; Roscoe’s Italian 
Novelist, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 2¢. 2s.; Venable’s Angler, 
foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d., large paper, 10s. 6d.; Davis's 
Second Journey Round the Library of a Bibliomaniac, 
t 8vo. 8s. 6d., demy 8vo. 12s. ; The Bar, a Poem, 12mo, 
. 6d.; Hail’s Remarks on Volney, 8vo. 10s. 6d.; Jeru- 
salem Regained, a Poem, 8vo. 8s.; Burder’s Lectures on 
the Essentials of Religion, 8vo. 9s.; Williams’s Defence 
of Experimental Religion, 12mo. 7s.; Brooke’s History 
of the Island of St. Helena, 8vo. 12s.; Lake’s Sages of 
the Madras Army, 8vo. 26s. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
p 4 Barometer. 
30°30 to 30°40 


esday 
Wednesday .... 

Wind SW. and SE.—Generally clear till the 13th, since 
whicha — cloud, misling rain at times ; the morn- 
- . 9 llth, 12th, and 13th, foggy.—Rain fallen ,05 
of an inch. 


‘dmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 
Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the WORKS of 
MODERN "ARTISTS is open Daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing until Five mot ee. (By Order) 
5 ati Is. rT, 

cae ie ‘JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 

The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of “* Our 
Saviour healing the Sick in the Temple,” who have not already 


ived their ns. receive them upon ent of 
ther i oftheir Dubscriptic at the Brit. Inetitution, daily. 











BOOKSELLERS.—A YOUNG MAN, from 


e Country, is desirous of obtaining a Situation in a re- 
specail “Beokster sho) Salary no object.—Letters ad- 
to “P. My Token House Yard, will be attonded to, 





Seare ST RaT 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES 


) BODKSELL Ee —To be disposed of, a 
. ge Concern, in the Forei 

Bobaeiine tuation is cen int 
aad Fo oe of Banleste ania been established many 
years, a most desirable acquisition toe 
ike Tavestipent of iy prover. aie y (post paid) to A.B. a 
Messrs. Whitmore and Fenn, ksellers, Charing-cross. 


(\RIGIN and” PROGRESS of WRITING, as 
well Hicrogli ip none nary. Ilustrated vy" Thirty 
Fagravings. en from Marbles, Manuse’ ‘ arters, 
sndeut and modern ; and Edition. By TTHOMAS ASTLE, Esq. 1] 
“hor ee ceeryy 1’, Bl. 3s. now sold for il. 11s 
Fe ae Maal rough-street. Of whom may be had EN- 
+ CLOPEDIA B BRITANNICA, ard Raison, 20 vols. including 
e Supplement, werent ect, calf, 20 Guineas. Also 
Forty-eight select VIEWS in ” tn 1A, drawn on the spot, exe- 
“of on fine Columbia per, every plate accom anied — 
descriptive letter-press, ormiug an A PLAS 7 . By W 
HO R.A. This b iful Work, pub- 











shed Sy Gaincee, is now sold as. 5s. half- joe 
((HALCOGRAPHIC. SOCLETY.—Proposals 
for publishing, by Cencuntane a P Bani now engraving 


J, §. AGA from a Pictur Phomson, R. A. 
w THE FINDING “r ERDITA. 


* But look thee here, boy! now bless thyself.” 
Shakspeare’s Winter’s Tale, Actiii. Se. 
Size of the Print, 14 by 11 inches. 25 India Proofs before the 
letters, Sl. 5. each. 100 Ditto, with letters, 3l. 32. each. 100 
Proofs on French paper, a2l.as. each. Prints, il. 1s. each Haif 
oe money to be paid at the time of sabser:bing. Not more than 
225 proofé will be printed, ¢ impressions will be delivered in 
the order subscribed for. 
Subscriptions received at all the principal Printsellers, and at 
Mr. Agar’s, No. fford Place, Pimlico, where the Picture 
Proof aay be seen. The 





and an Etching Print will be rea y 
early in oe 8 fag of 1826. 

N. B. balcographic. Society have published the Portrait 
of Fier Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and he on ge 
Princess Victoria, from Picture by Sir William Beachy, R.A 
Engraved by William Skelton, No.1, Stafford Place, imlico, 
of whom the Priat may be had, as well as of all the principal 
Printsellers. 


ANSARD’s PARLIAMENTARY DE- 
BATEs. 

The Sabscribers to the above Work are respectfully informed, 
Volumes X. & XI. of the New Series, including the Debates of 
the last Session, are ready for delivery. 

+* All Communications for this Work, if forwarded to Mr. 
Wright, No, 112, Regent-street, or to Mr. T. C. Hansard, 32, 
Paternoster-row, will be carefully attended to; but as an early 
publication of the proceedings of each Session is extremely de- 
sirable, it is respectfully requested that suc Communications 
may be forwarded with as little delay as possible. 

Printed for qtery Cradock, -_ eat J. Booker ; Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, y and Co, es ‘Kingsbury 
Parbury, and Rites’ 3 J. Haschand and Son; J. Ridgway and 





Sons; ¥. Jeffe ry and Son; Rodwell oe Martin; R. 1. Fvans ; | 
Budd and Calkin ; J. Booth ; and T. C . Hansard. oe 
~* Classical Economy ; or, Greek Authors at nearly one haly the 
uke an ieee eas with ca ’s Des cee eate t 
roynl paper, 1 


e¢ Bs. rds ; 4s. 
ps RTL of the ROYAL GREEK CLASSICS, 


coneeng of 20 shoot, or 320 pags, with a highly finished 
engraving of the Bust of Hergdotus, ‘his Edition contains the 
‘ext, Commentary, and Various Readings of Schweighenser’s 
Herodotus, on the same page ; the Latin traslation forming the 
last volume.—The most popular Greek Authors ail follow in 
succession, after the of n are 
requested to enter their names, as Subscribers, as soon as pos- 
sib je, beeaus: from the limited number printed the price must 
necessarily be incre: » as the Royal Greek Classics advance 
in publication : still, the Subscribers are respectfully informed, 
that to them the Parts will remain at the cee s sere of sub- 
scription :—also, that the purchase of the w of the 
Royal Greek Classic %, or of particular authors, 7 entirely 
oetenel —See Prospectus. 
sllikewise, ye just publish in Parts, for the accommodation of 
ra and Pablic Schonte, the following Editions of the same 


The Greek Text, with Notes, Various Readings, and Latin 
trengiation, separate. Part I. price 
The Greek ‘Texe with Latin translation. Part I. price 3s. 
the Tike when completed, in 3 vols. will not exceed 11. 2s. 
¢ Greek Text only. rt I, price 2s. forming 2 vols. 
wich ea not exceed 15¢ 156 
¢ Greek and Latin on opposite pages, Post 8vo. Part I. 
pees forming 8 vols. which will ge exceed 2. 8s. 
ae Latin translation. Part |. price 1s. which will not 
met 78 








from the kable and unp' dented cheapness 
of these Raitions of the Greek Classics, an impression may arise 
iu the minds of the British Public, that inferiority t to others i is - 
be inferred, the Prop hare no h ine 
minutest investigation, either as to correctness of Text, ke. 





“exeellency of Paper, or beauty of Printing.—They fearlessly 


assert, that these Editions are superior, in every respect, to all 
a ever published in Great rg or on the Continent. 
cribers’ names received by A. Robertson and Co, 1, Bride 
Court, Blackfriars ; and all Bookseller ers. 


Written expressly by the Author of the “* Pe wleredy in London,” ond 
other eminent Literary Contem 
in 2 elegant volumes, with upwards of 20 iustritions on steel, 
ees & =a — nee ee of Corbould, Thurston, Ke. 
vers of the day 
nRHE “LITERARY 5 AGNET, ‘consisting of, 


1. Critical, Humorous, and Satirical Essays, of i ke 





interest, Skete! hes of Society, Characters, and Manners.—II 


Leading Topics of the Abe independent of Critiques o Seventy 
now A hecined blished in 1 affording a complete Specimen 
oy of the Literature of that period, and a mass of mis- 
Callaneous matter, of intelligence, variety, and value. 
minent features of the volumes are, that they ‘take within 


their. scope the Past, the | Ptint, © and the Future ; the manners 





and pursuits of oar d_ with the leading 
cteristics of the present och “ferathe for the future a faith- 
fal piatare of “* the very age and body of the time, its form and 
pressure 
Tes original Communications, whetherin the shape of Tales, 
Dramatic Sheaches, or Poetic Effusions, are tasteful and elegant; 
the Anecdotes rare and striking ; the Information often curious 
erudite , and the Gotietane are dashed off in the very best 


and oy be ion piste 


ra 
.| Number for Febraary contains a Stee 





‘ation Scene in Der Niet eo Me idly emblazoned. 
T 1 LITERARY MAGNE & MONTHLY 
JOURNAL, for serene 1825, embellished i The 
Incantation Scene in 
2. The Bridal Chorus, wi the Music for the sai me. 
The extraordinary increase in the sale of the current Number 
of the Literary Magnet, 
tious for the high station it oce 
of the day; not only in re 
are procured from the first Artists in the an but trom the 
character of its literary contents, being from the pen of our most 
peekien living / as one of whom is the celebrated ** Hermit 
ndon.”* The cirenlation is at seut Four thousand two 
bundre rd and fifty monthly. One glance at this unique Publica- 
tion will demonstrate it-as the cheapest and most elegaut of the 
day. ‘The Number for January coutains, exclusive of Reviews 
Books, a Synopsis of Public Events, the Critiques of the 

Fiue Arts, a wenty-one Original Articles. The 
ate, Sixteen Original 
Articies, Reviews of numerous New Books, and other Papers of 
onary sining and anusing interest. 

1. toXI. of this W ork having been reprinted for the fourth 
om pai all the steel and copper plates re-engraved, complete 
Sets may be now had, forming two beautifully illustrated 8v0. 
volumes, im extra boards, price 8. each; replete with ori- 
ginal ‘Tales and Sketches of permanent interest; adapted as a 
— &e. to a lady, of an ornamental addition to the 

ibrary.—London: published by William Chariton Wright, 65, 
Paternoster-row ; od may be fiad regularly of any Bookseller 
or Newsman. 


This day is pablished, in 2 vols, Imperial auarto, al, 125. or half- 


co, 
USEUM WORSLEYANUM: or a Collec- 
tion of Antique vag Relievos, Bustos, Statues, and 
Gems, with Views of Pta u the Levant, taken on the spot, in 
the years 1785, 1 thas dnd? r 7 This choice and valuable Collec- 
tion, made by the late Sif Tiichard Worsley, Bart., is now of- 
fered for the first time to the public. It contains One flundred 
and Fifty-one Engravings, among which are those of the Mar- 
bles of the Parthenon, from eeavags cory twenty-five years 
before their removal from the ruins of that Temple, and menes- 
—_ — in . oe h more perfect state than that in which th 
The Descriptions are by the celebrated ABBE E. ENNIO 
QUIRINO Vise ON iL, with an English Translation. ‘This Work 
- dedicated, by Permission, to the Bight Honourable Lord Yar- 
rough, Two Handred ‘and Fifty Copies only, including 
Tosa five on India paper, have been printed, and the Plates 
oars been destroyed by order of his Lordship. The Printing is 
by the Shakspeare Press ;, and the Publisher has endeavoured 
to produce this Work in a manner to correspond with its cha- 
racter and importance. 
Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond-street. 
+4t+ The few Copies of this Work which were originally 
——, were inteaded for the purpose ealy of being presented 
to the friends of Sir R. Worsley; and so anxious was he to pre- 
veut their circulation, that ou the occasion of a co py being sold 
by oe Executors ef one of his friends, it was putttheed by him 
at 





one large volume, vo. doubl le columns, price 14s. board ds, 
put EDINBURGH GAZETTEER; or COM- 

PENDIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL DICT! IONARY. Con- 
taining « Description of the various Countries, Kingdoms, States, 
Ciies, Towns, Mouatains, Seas, Rivers, Harhours, &e. of the 
World ; 3 an! Account Vo the Government, Customs, and Religion 
of the 34 





ey Political, Statstical, and Commerci 
ed from the larger Work, (in six “volumes), with en- 
wal ~puge, and nine Maps, from Arrowsmith. 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; Longman, 


and National Productions of 
each Coustry my, ke. ‘caine a complete Body of Geography, Phy- P 
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Just imported by Dulau ere _ » epolgn Booksellers, 
TLOGE de PLEVi, avet I Histoire Religieuse 


de l'Europe ch son Poutificat. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

Voyage au Chili, au Pérou, et au Mexique 
| endans l’Années, Ms vd 1821, & 1822, par le Capitaine B. att 
2 vols, 8vo. ‘Price 1. 

Mémoires sur ‘la Gréce, pour servir a P'His- 
toire de la Guerre de If des Plans 
To Sentosa Li Maxime Rayband.. ‘a vols. Ke Il. 4s, 

Foyage a L’ He de France, dans Inde et en 
Augleterre, suivi ra Mémoirs sur les indiens sur les Vents des 
Mers de |’ Inde, et _mne Notice sur la Vie du Général Benoit 
Déhoigne, C t rd gdh h sous Sénidia. Par 
P. Beunet. 1 vol. 8vo. Pr 

Le Nouveau Maitre ‘Italien. Par I. Ph. Bar- 
beri. 1 ¥4l. '8vo. Pkice 10. 

Nouville Biogtaphie Classique, contenant 
Jusqu's VAnneé 1824. La Liste des principaux Personnages de 
tous les Pays, ainsi, que, leurs feo et leurs Ouvrages lee 
plus remarquables. 2 vols. Price 10s. 

‘This day are pamsenen in 4to. price a 12s. Gd. mee , 

or proofs o dia paper, price pi 13s. 6d. 

NTC HINGS; consisting ot ” lates from the 

4 WORKS of RICHARD ¥ steno the Painter; with some 
Memoirs of his Life, &c. HOMAS HASTINGS, Esq. 
Collector of His Majesty's doy 

Published by ees, Robinson, and Co. 90, pti aid and 

Pol p Mell tous jon. 











‘a wre WROTE. “Er KON BAXIAIKH 2?” 
sidered, and inewesen, in Two Letters, to his 
Grace me airy: of Can 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D. D. 
Master of Trinity ¢ iam Cambridge, and Rector of Buxsted 
eld, Sussex. 
aoe fr Jenn Murray, Atewatie Street. 
» post Bve. price Tale 
AMESES; ‘ae Egyptian Tale; + with Histo- 
rical Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs. 

” Ressooss belongs to the class of historical Novels, and is one 
of the mos and imag of the age.”* 
—Criticat Gat 

Also, the Outcasts a ts dentin: Translated 
from the German. orge Soane. @ vols. post 8vo. 16s. bds. 
Printed for Gre. Se hittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 











price 7 74. boards, 
A VOICE from INDIA; i in Answer to the Re- 
formers of England. egy ~eor gs BA permission, to the 
Right Hon, the Presid + of the Board of Control. 
By JOHN B. SEELY, 
Captain in the Bombay Native a > "and late Second i 
ommand tst Battalion of the Re lar Veigade of his Highness 
the Rajah of Nagpore ; Author inders of E) 
“ This work may be profitably pa ty ‘those who Sion to to have 
the benefit of practical opinions as to the probable consequences 
of establishing a Free Press in British ladia:’’ Asiatic Journal. 

* In Captam Seely’s book we find the state of society iv india 
very ably discussed. Indeed, the Captain is most successtul 
while demonstrating the effects which would inevitably be pre 
duced on — minds of the natives by any thing like an v2 Brad nid 
ress,” — Courier 

“The work is written in an easy and temperate style; and the 
long and varied local Fe ten of the author gives it s claiurto 
the ———- of the p r, the p the ty 
- Sw 











Harst, p oats Orme, Brown, and Green ; and Hurst, 
and don. Of whom may be had, the complete Work, 
in 6 vols. "fe 51. 8s. boards. 


In royal 4to. price 11. 16s. neatly half-b hound s coloured 
; TR: » al, 12s, Gd, 

A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, constructed 
4 from the latest egg a Ps, A. ARROWSMITH, Hy- 
drographer to the Prince Exhibiting not only the 
Boundaries and Divisions, but rel the Chains of Mouutains, 
and other Geographical Features, of all the wn Countries ia 
the W orld ; ; comprehended in §3 ‘Maps, tro rom original Drawings ; 
ae yt im the best style of the Art, by Sidney Hall. 

The Publishers beg respectfully fo call the attention of the 
I >ablic to this Atlas, constructed by the most eminent Geogra- 
ps of the preseut day; and whieh, they trust, for accuracy 
cauty of execution, and moderation ef price, will be found 
worthy of attention. 
Published by Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; and Long- 
_ mau, llurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, London. 








Just imported by Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 


U PERFE ECTIONNEME! NT MORAL, ou 


K - l'Education de Soi-Méme, par M. Degerando. 2 vols. 


“Meditations Métaphysiques par Deseartes. 
1 vol. 1&mo. 

Histoire « des Mongols dépuis Tchingiuz- Khan 
jusqu’t Timour-Lane, avee une Carte del’ Asie au ize. Siecle. 
ree rt 8vo, 18s. 

Londres en 1824. 8vo. 9s. 

Histoire del’ Invention de I’ Imprimérie, par 
Lichtenberger. 8vo. Gs. 

Consiels Maternels,ou Manuel pour les jeunes 
Filles, les Epouses, les Meres, & les Maitresses de Maison. 
12me. 35. 

Principes de Droit Politique wis, en n Opposi- 


ioe avec le Contrat Social de J, J. 





0s. Gd, 

“Hygiene Physiologique de la pail ou de la 
Femme Conners: ions sue Systeme Vhysique & "Moral, par|__ 
C. Lachaise. Svo. 

Libertes de r "Eglise Gallicane, par M. Dep 


1 vol. 12mo. Gs. 


DELPHIN, and VARK )RUM CLASSICS. 

A Subscriber’s Copy of Valpy’s valuable Edition of the 
Latin Classics to be sold on reasonale terms. e¢ Purchaser 
will have the advanta: — ransferred to him by the present Pro- 
prietor) of receiving a rts which remain to be published, at 

the original aos Price, which is considerably in 


to new Subse’ 
Apply t# Lupton Relfe, Bookseller, 13, Cornhill, 


and t! im. 
* Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 
if whom may be had, by the same Auther, 

The Wonders of Elora; or, the Narrative of 
a Journey to the Temples & Dwellings excavated out of a Moun- 
tain of Granite, and extending 6 upwards of a mile and « quarter, 
at Flora, in the East Indies, With some poe yen ou 
the people and country. 8vo. with severa — 16s. bourds. 





. price 7s. 
( UR V ILLAGE; ; Sketches 0 of ‘Rural Cha- 
racter and Scene: By MARY Rueeet: MITFORD, 
Author of ** Julian,” @ Secoad Ed 
* The Sketches of C bom ‘Scenery, in which this volume 
abounds, have sueh a convincing air of locality; the human 
figures, interspersed among them, are touched in such a laughter- 
loving, good-humoured spirit of caricature, innocent, yet pun- 
gent withal, that we scarcely know a more agreeable portfolio of 
trifles for the amasement of an idle hour.”— rterly Review, 
No. 61.——Printed we rome B. Nlpen ne Ave-Maria-lane. 
so, lately publish 
Alice Allan ; The Country on and other 
Tales. By Alexander Wilson, Post 8vo. 8. 6d, boards 

*We awe ae s greatly — with a perusal of the Tales 
whieb form this fheir moral tendency is excellemt, 
which is no slight aes ben they have the Ceaioer merit ing 
very interesting and well-told stories.””—Literary Magnet Feb. 

Scenes and Thoughts. In post. 8vo. Price 
7, Gd. boards. 

* The Scenes in this volume are highly descriptive, aud the 
Thoughts are sensible and correct. The Author, throughout, dis 
plays a most amiable feeling, and is an eloqueut advocate iu the 

cause of morality. The articles are on well-selected subjects, and 
are altogether of a domestic nature.”’— aera Chronicle. 


Just hae Rite the and Edicion. Be “eg 
f LUCUBRATIONS of HUMPHREY 


YH 
T4 RAVELIN, Fsq. late Major in Aug * * * Regiment of lu- 
fantry.—See Quarterly Review, No. =, p ie 
Printed for Geo, B, W Whittaker, ve-Maria-lane. 
Also, the First Series, High-ways & By-ways ; 
5) 
or, Tales of the Road-side, ag up im the French Provinces. 
By a Walking Gentleman. 4th Edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. bis, 
In 3 vols, 19mo. » price a1: ais. boards, 


rae - WRITER'S CLERK ; er, the Humours 
of the Scottish Metropo 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker ——- 
Also, lately publish 
Stanmore ; or, The Monk ond the Merchant's 
Widow. A Novel. By Sophia Reeve. 3 vols. 1&2. boards. 
Trials. A Tale. 2nd Edit. 3vols. 21s. boards. 
The Favourite of Nature. 3rd Edition. 3 vols. 
Price ais. 








Osmond. 2nd Edit. 3 vols, 12m9, 21s, 











In 3 vols. iamo. 
[HE HERMIT in ALY; or, ¢ or, Observations 
on the Manners and C of the Iratians at the Com- 
mencement of the Ninetecath C 
“* We are much peend GUS this and pleasant series of 
” Printed fot Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Marie-lane 
, Also, lately peusbed, 
The Hermit in Prison. Translated from the |« 


of “*The Hermit of the Chaussee 
2 vols. igme, 14s. 


French of E. Jouy, Author of 
d’Antin,” &e, and A. Jav 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





weber: ~ A be pebitted, only 250 copies post 8v vols. 19mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
amd 99 STRATI Y in all j 
RW "WILLIAM D Ty BRD oun Puree ort a _ #3 » in all its 
or Cento of Nate and the LIBRARY of a Lapa A : Js, Madeli oe tes Or, 


Printed for W. Da Bechselter, at the Bedford Library, 
pton-row, Renton Where may be had, price 3s. 


xtra boards, 
“Riddles, Charades, and Conundrums, with 








(COMMENTARIES "s on’ DISEASES’ of the 
oon * aud BOWELS oe HILDREN. 
y ROBERT DUNGLISON, M.D. 

a on Miawitery, &e. we 
Printed for Geo. er, Avo-Maria-lane. 

Also, lately published, 

A Treatise ‘on nm the atare, Symptoms, and 
Care of Cataract, by nets intended to obviate the Occurrence 
of Blindness, and to s common Operation of Couch- | 3 
ing aud Extraction. liustrated by Cases, demonstrating the 
Fase and Safety of the pro Pian, the Scores sf whieh bes |" 


been mple E yeep 
Stevenson, Fellow of the opel College of Surgeons. y Bag 
ysiological Views of the > Structure, Fane- 


of th: 
pay Fanon Body ; with Sieontons suche «Qual ities and 
< i ¥eod aod Fermented Liquors, and on +e rea of Climate 











the Recess, &c. 2 v: 


3 vols. 


their Solutions ; the greater part never before printed. 


same A 
In 2 vols. 12mo. és. 


=X, "3. The} ohn on | Daaghton A Tale. 8th 


6d. boards. 


“ 3 Tales 0 ot of the “Heart. 4 vols. 12mo. 2nd 


Edition. 11. 8, 


On the 218t of February will ‘be pablished, i in 3 3 vols. 12mo. M.. Lyrwi ‘rates. 4 vols. 12mo. 3rd Edition. 
\OLA ek atte IRKLEY- and HIS FRIENDS, so Eton bo 's Eve. A Novel. 3 vols. mo. 
a Skete! 'e jon. 1. 1s, board: 
Set mihi fas audita lequi. Virgil. 6. Tales of Real Life. 3 vols. 12mo. 3rd 
Printed for A. K. Retnse and Co” Londen. Fain, board 
‘The as will appear this one 7. Temper ; > or Domestic Scenes. A Tale. 
ay ga CHAPEL. A Taepatie Tele. yi hee oh hen tor Liana an ites oe. Brown & Gre 





bE DE SANTILLANA, or the Force of Bigotry. By Zara Went- 


Hes” ‘by Richard Cumberland, Esq. sth Edit. 4 vols. 
VALLEY of SHENANDOAH, or Memoirs of the Graysons. 
3 eile Two EMILYS. A Tale. By Sophia Lee, Author of | !@ti 


THE MIDNIGHT BELL. By Francis Lathom, and Edit 


By 
Printed for 7 Lougman, Hust, Rees, Orm 


OMESTIC ‘DoT TIES, Ps "Testructions to 


Young Married Ladies on the Management of their House- 


hold, aud tue Regulation of - Conduct im the Various Re- 


ous and Duties of Married 
Mrs, W ILLLAM PARKES. 
e, Brown, and Green. 








Fourth maar,” peee's os. Ss r onan or il. 14s. per 








. pe 
ion. By Thomas Hare H.S. Fell distributi 
sf the oyal College of Surgeons ia London, ke. and Edtion.| BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS upon the 
Svo. _ Price 10s, 6d. boards. niaEra Roscoe's Italian met po oy he of the PEOPLE, addressed a ¢ Working 
ast published, « Second Paition, with calsiderable Aditons, ales,” ireiyned Lisa oe Srinath pate a ay eeiabin, me MP. ERS. ou 
— mdon: so y ugman, thurst, Orme, Brow: 

r OUGHTS, chiefly d dedi oe as Preparative ME ITALL A OV VELISTS: Green ; Adam B Eauburgh; and R.’ Milliken, Dublin : 

or Persuasiye to PIV ee DEL OTION. 4 | dhe mest LIAN’ pa py STs; vaelected from for the benetit of om aden ee lastitution. 
Author of “*A Tour &- aa aie 7! ~~ varliest period oe ire ‘anes Chron : the Eighterncl, cote) sl E VAL Prd SHEA 8. AN rice 18¢ M 

“7 ® in an Historical a “hronological Series: rausliat, LLE ol N De ). or e- 

ea ey ate ef ihe staves we the Onginal yet ee. Accom commented with Notes, Critical moirs of the Graysons. ’ 








E CHUORC HWAR ARDENS" ‘e Ov iitseers 


h 
relating eieeatos and the 
Duties of Parish Officers, are familiarly and minutely 


Pn congo f By J. ety Member of tue Honourable 
the sai 

The Parish Poor's Rate ‘Book.’ for Overseers ; 

being se fel ie and Dose yooecres m= Plan for the mer, opts for 


the Poor; and ng proper L for 
tes, and the Man. 


fae 
fe ce rs Amount of the Rate by Distress, 
wile Fe Officer's Ss lahaten Register ; 


ig homeee ae orp 
wed, 
Printed for for ‘eb . Whittaker, ‘saiteciotens 














at AY VISIT to GRERCE,” containing various 


SsUU THES fag: LED. 
25 


London ; printed & for ¢septimu F Prowett, 23, O ‘Bond-street ; ; N 
Tait, i See 








ew-York; printed for Charles Wylie; and reprinted for 
A. ewman and Co. London 


Where may be had, lately repriated from Ameticein Editions 
A Winter in Weehingten, or Memoirs of the 
Seymour Family. 3 vols. 

» which have been very] — “L'lie Spy> a Tale of f the Neutral Ground. By 





addressed 
. on his BOOK of the CHURCH. 
BUT: LER, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Ina. 
i nae for John ae Albemarle-street. 


lately pe in that C Mr. C Edition. 3 vol 
By aaaSGE Winomcros, 2 wae Wi deruess, or the ‘Youthful Days of 
Printed fe for Jo _ | Murray, / — street. mon 5 t. 3 vols. oo -— 
lu 8v0 Edit. corrected ai With a — ‘and » 2 vols. Bvo. 
HE ‘BOOK of the ROMAN CaHOLAc|” rpRaviEs PSO THT AN Tekida’ during the 
RCH, ina wy of Letters, 0 ROBERT 


Years 1819, abe 
By ALEXANDER CALUCLEUGH, Faq. 
rose “ eke pers Albemarle-street. 





Bible Defended by « ew Line of A ment. T 


pase 3s. bs, . 
E BLEREEY INSPI. TION OF THE}' 
SCRIPTURES ASSERTED ; and the Principles of theit 


3 vols. 12mo, price 11. 1s. 
Hi CASILE CHAPEL. ot fomance ce Tale. 
jINA MARIA 
Primed ya K. Newman and’Co, Loudon, 
y be had, by the game Author, 


Geouetion wy he view to the REN ane ABBEY. gth Edition. 4 vois. 1. 4s. 
IE TOPOGIAPHY of of all tthe knowarVENE- Objections otek 5 Divinity; im Six Lectures ag “reel = mea ot” PURAMORE. 3 vols. a4. cnr 

lity i their uces, a Cealkee Trausiated from the —_ » Hlwetratve aud con tid. Hae, the Re KOBLE. . The ye es be CET. gr ation 2 i Is. 10s. 

Fee » and so as to form a Manual and Guide to all | Neture of the ‘Seri tees Es — sone at aga I ule Be ; ave. @ 


in the Choice of Wine. 
Printed for G, B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


~~ Gymnastics. —J sa eo: with 11 illustrative plates, 
[ASTRUCTIONS in Kinds of GYMNASTIC 

joneninan of Osten 7. Besirwed Lee = for Colleges, School, 
votcsen Piacse af tdesetion as r Private Use 


Bye MILITARY OFFICER 


pone according y which the Scriptures are ee 


ten according to the above Rule.—V1. The 
fidel Objections shewn to 


marks 
late Rev, is. Conybe 
Published 


fs and Illustrations, evincing that the 


i) 
VICAK of LANSDOWN 
TRECOTHICK Bowne 3 Vols. Ite. 


E, 3rd &dition. 2 vols. 10s. 





Fabric of In > 
be without foundation. Iu the Ap- 
» among various Important Investigations, 
on the receat seems of Bampton Lectures by the 


A. 
 Sinekan ryt Mocshates Stationers’ Hall 


odix are coutai 


By Sir WILLIAM H 
itieh 


SKETCH of IRELAND in 1824: the Sources 
her Evils oe, and ole = er uggested. 
ILLAKY, t of * Air appeal 

Nation on the Humanity aa ‘policy of forming « 








Printed for G. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
~ Just peblished, the. 7 ate oe ceneiderato Aa- 


Heealbe "ANOMALIES 
ae wleaner oo is oman dhings, ¢ bu ofc bass a a 


Cy '— Litera: ry Gas ette. 
: en tarpey bari te G, B. Warten As Ave-Mari 





-e The Author that an an noes 
Second nd Edition, with Sorelomanteey Observ 








Duty caused a decre A and @ 
an increase of Revenue. by JAMES WARRE. 


Suggestions for t 


hellich. 


National berger for the Preservation of Life from Sntp- 

eens and sold wreck ;”” ee HQ Sug: » for the Lm Pp and Em 

THE PAST, PRESENT, and PROBABLY Holt Courts? Ls ——, for W. We Simphin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
the FUTURE STATE of the pknony DS ee proving 1 


na oy tm aSecoud Edition of 
he Improvement and Em- 





of the Metropolis, = some aon: 





ations. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and J. M. 
Ri charm Catia. 








IN THs PRESS. 
n a few days will cRavit li iS vols. 
ATETTES ani 


I Essays, C Son 4 Vagaries first 
collected By one a ant! of i os * Rejected Addr "addve ag 


it Bvo. 


B 
Series of Vicar of Boutary » & formerly | Pollen . ‘ue ‘ollege, Oxford. 


HE HARMONY of the LAW and the GOS- 
AS WILLIA M. A. late 


Oxford: priuted at the University Press, for J. Park d 
z for Toe ivi, isi aintis 





Printing for Heary Colburn, 8, New B 
du a few days will be TP =. as — a with an original 











Printed for ~ nom, Rees, Orme, ea and Green. 
ot} a th ** He hb rted strong 
by CAPTAIN N CHARLES SF sivant T COCHRANE, srevetian. sola tapegee ieee gieeeh ai firmly ne A 
oyal Nay; tion of Senta Truth. The second title of the work should 
bane’ mane’ Colbarn, 8, New Sertngien-ctrert: have been ‘* The Docriues < Moral Phil y destroy 
few days will be published aR hat Scriptural Ch <a = 
EMAINE; or, the MAN of REFINE- 


Printing for Henry Colburn, 8, New aan street. 


ln afew ESTER SN be published, in 3 vols. 








I ITERA SACRE ‘or, the Boctrines of Moral 
Map, > 
OURNAL of a "RESIDENCE "k.TRAVELS| Sstiet fete 


A ou 





BLEMS, being 
Candidates for Honours at the Senate House 
PEL wad ib remand to the DOCTRINE of a FUTURE STATE, | the Year 1800 to 1820, inclusively. 


Priuted for 


Iu 2 thick vols. 8vo. 


WOLUTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE PRO- 


Answers to the Questions te the 
e Qu propesed Eame 
at -: a JM F. waicit. A. B. 
— rinit) es am! 
Bh KY You Foreign and English 
Bookscl tem, “Favmtock vetrvet, Loudon, 


NARRATIVE of LORD 'BYRON’S LAST 
GREECE, extracted <% the Journal of 





EY to 
co Nt PPETER GAMBA, who attended his Lordship on that 
ae 


ation. hemi for —_ Murray, ‘Albeusente- street. 











A or, Species of Monkeys. 


in foulecap 8vo. 


mproved. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. boards, 
“4 SECOND. VOLUME of the SCRAP BOOK, 
a Collection of amusing and striking Pieces, in Presn s and 


ed Verse, with an Introduction, and Occasioual Remarks and Con- 
by tributions, 


By JOHN M‘DIARMID, author of the “** Life of 


William Cowper, ”” ee. 


POLOGY my the TRAVELLERS CLUB; +4t ‘The First *Edition of this Volume (which was sold a few 








De®’ &t N ; or, Memoirs of a a Spaniard. 
wadlS by HIMSELF, 
___Printing for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 
“~Speedily will be raat p 1D yA ME and English, 2 vol 
EMOIRS of AME DE GEN Lis. 
ritten n" aneey. 
vena for me. Colbura, 8, New Burlington- street. 
n a few days will be published, in vo. price 3s. 
VOICE FROM IRELAND, in' 18%. Ad- 
dressed to all Englishmen. 
* | have aewe dy Y I have news for you!” 
orc UsSpeech to the Catholic Association. 
Loudon: printing tr James Bless Parliament-street. 














fund of delighted: 





i amusement,”—Literary Gazet 





fre after publication) has been noticed in terms of high appro 





bation by several of the respectable Literary Journals. 
Johu Murray, Alb rle-stre: Editor bas "cell pevned he, present pape en _ 
Boaden’s Life of Kembl er vi the a acing 4 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Forwwalt craved by by ‘Tereer, from a pic- the << eee - Pieces, Soedbge Gadd es it now ae Tt 
pod ah Se yy Be by most gracious | By; i Attn tad ce mted for Oliver ke Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
EMOIRS of the EE’ of JOHN PHILIP] “Gr thom may be had, uniformly with the above, (Br. Gd. bds.) 
KEMBLE, “ye a igs oh “BORDEN om ong The THIRD pYorrion PION of Volume First of the sc -BOOK. 
Author of the Enguiry tate the Shakopes 
uthor of the nye 
ted fe for Longman, H urst, Rees, —" Tay LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, 
* Mr. Boaden’s purposes as ‘be en to ney Bron Side wo by W. A. SCRIPPS, = the eer pene oe Goes 
this great actor, and to display his persoual character as it un- aha Str Change, ) yea 
folded itself during an ineimacy © of nearly thirty ame, ae Bed sold ‘algo 7. Chappall, oy B, nore Eee rs 4 
actor wil in it much valuab! Marka : fone Black, 
ofthe theatre, much usefel information ; and the he, Royseet | Eginburehs 1 kt M'Phun, Glasgow ; ond J. Comming, Dublin, 


WHITING & BRANSTON Beqpfort House Strand 



















































































































































































































































































































